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Comment 


ROFESSIONAL societies in the United States 
Par relatively new and among them a society de- 

voted to the science and art of management is one 
of the newest. The American Medical Association 
dates from 1847; the American Bar Association from 
1878 ; the National Education Association of the United 
States from 1857. The earliest of the engineering soci- 
eties started in 1852. The parent bodies out of which 
SAM has grown go back only to 1912. 

In this perspective it is readily seen that the aspira- 
tion to have a society of professional character and 
standards cannot be realized quickly. And the effort 
to realize the desire for such a professional body is 
complicated by the need for attaining a balance among 
several interests; namely, the claims of technological 
advance, of moralized human relations, of financial 
solvency, and of the administrative and technical sci- 
ences. This complex of forces playing upon an or- 
ganized body of activity to weaken its objective and 
disinterested status as a profession is not, however, pe- 
culiar to management. Every profession in its special 
way confronts the same pull and haul as between the 
claims to be served. Every lawyer and doctor recog- 
nizes this ; but in those fields the body of accepted prac- 
tice, standards and ethical outlook has established itself 
to a degree that tends to overweigh the self-interest 
claims and preserve the professional status more or less 
intact. Management has not yet reached that stage of 
assured momentum for its more objective standards; 
but that it has come a long way in that direction in the 
last quarter-century may certainly be argued with fac- 
tual persuasiveness. 

That SAM represents the rallying point and the 
foundation agency for the upbuilding of a profession 
of management is my own major contention as re- 
spects the “Appraisal of Five Years” which ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT here presents. Other officers, past and 
present, are hereinafter offering their valuable and 
varied contributions on the new assignments our So- 
ciety should reach out for. The reader will find basic 
agreement among them; and the unifying element in 
most of them is the disinterested, ethical and public 
character of the activities suggested and of the re- 
sponsibilities we should define and carry. All this is 
only another way of urging our professional status and 
duty. Such agreement among our official spokesmen 
is not accidental. It is the wellnigh inevitable conse- 
quence of any sustained, sober thought on how man- 


agement validates itself as a social function today and 
in the years ahead. 

It is highly significant, too, that the only writer on a 
business and economic theme who has recently caught 
the fancy of the executive reading audience is Profes- 
sor Burnham in his The Managerial Revolution. The 
central theme here is, in my personal view, distorted, 
exaggerated and seen in a less than adequate historic 
perspective. But that does not alter the fact that the 
author points unerringly to the key role of managers 
and of their function in tomorrow’s world. Any neo- 
capitalistic society, any society in which public own- 
ership or public control looms large, any society in 
which planning to minister to consumer needs out of a 
potentially rich technological heritage and equipment, 
—any such society of the future will obviously lean 
heavily upon managers for its effective operation. 
Burnham may confuse function with power; mistake 
the true need for authority and responsibility for the 
false need for dictatorship; forget that management is 
a means and not an end; ignore the universality of 
moral obligation which a democracy stands for and 
calls for among its citizen-servants. But he of all re- 
cent writers has given his readers who sit in executive 
seats a literary build-up and a place in history (and in 
the “wave of the future”) which is naturally gratifying 
to the managerial ego. 

The trouble is that such subtle flattery is a heady 
potion. It conduces not at all to that kind of re- 
strained yet progressive thought about management in 
a democratic society which has to be the core of the 
professional view. To say as one manager did to me 
recently, “The job of management is to make democ- 
racy work,” is to use language of the truly moral, man- 
agerial revolution which means putting more solid 
stones in the foundations of a professional structure. 
It is, moreover, to use a language which voices more 
adequately than Burnham does, the tradition and the 
aspiration which separates the Europe of yesterday 
from the America of today and tomorrow. 

There is every reason to elevate to the front rank of 
attention the truth that the world needs and is gaining 
an army of trained managers in their capacity as eco- 
nomic and technological leaders. There is every reason 
to define this leadership in fresh terms for an economy 
of abundance as the world outgrows an economy of 
deficit, and for an economy of international interde- 
pendence as the world outgrows its too autarchistic 
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view of national well-being in local self-sufficiency. 
But to achieve this elevation is to achieve a professional 
status. It is to arrive at an attitude of mind which un- 
dertakes a rigorous discipline of training and a loyal 
devotion to human values which are two essential com- 
ponents of a profession. 

The clarification of this role of management—the 
enunciation of procedures, techniques, standards of 
achievement, responsibilities to society as a whole—this 
is a task of first importance. It is the task of a society 
which aspires to professional dignity. It is, I venture 
to hope, the task of SAM. 

Here is a job to be done over the next quarter cen- 
tury as the fulfillment of the last quarter century’s 
disclosure of social evolution. It is, if you will, the 
democratic managerial revolution into which we are in 
reality now plunged. Into this unfolding task the im- 
mediate duties fit with inexorable urgency. To put all 
phases of a science of management at the service of 
defense and offense throughout the industrial realm, 
this is imperative. As a management society we are 
perhaps less mobilized than we should be at this point. 
But as individual members we are able to and are do- 
ing much in our several executive assignments to ex- 
tend effective managerial activity. The body of man- 
agement principles and methods requiring application 
to our defense industries are far better understood than 
ever before. But the task of education and application 
redoubles faster than our resources for training gain in 
power. 

A war against dictatorship taxes all the administra- 
tive capacity America can possibly summon. And a 
struggle for democracy invites all the administrative 
enlightenment we can put at the service of America and 
the world. 

Here is where the decentralized chapter organization 
of our Society is able to play its part in this wider, 
more rapid spread of management knowledge. Each 
chapter has become in very truth a local spearhead for 
advancing the operational grasp of what to do and how 
to do it. Could more speakers and teachers of national 
repute afford more time for a tour of the circuit of our 
chapters from Boston to San Francisco we could the 
better fulfill our historic mission. 
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That mission, also, looks always in the tradition of 
our Society (as in the tradition of any responsible pro- 
fessional group) into the future no less than to the 
present. The post-defense period needs urgently the 
kind of wisdom and of total scientific stance on eco- 
nomic readjustment which our members are presum- 
ably qualified to offer. Lewis Lorwin’s thoughtful 
article in this issue outlines in a penetrating way what 
some of the most urgent of those problems are which 
we face whenever defense is no longer the battlecry, 
Other suggestions made hereafter—having to do with 
taxation, with broader economic education, with the 
vitalizing of administration in public agencies—those 
are all part of the total post-defense assignment. They 
all stem from a growing awareness that two dominant 
points of view of our day, the scientific and the social- 
democratic, coincide in the problems they identify and 
in the ways of attacking them which are indicated. 

“Scientific Management,” as that phrase is used by 
those who know its origin and its enriched elaboration 
through the years, is not a cure-all nor a panacea nor 
yet the obsession of a tight-minded cult. It is rather 
the identifying code word for an attitude and an ap- 
proach to a wide area of administrative activities which 
have come to be virtually universal in organizations, 
public and private, industrial and institutional, eco- 
nomic and sociological in character and aim. And to 
define, explore, propagate and act as loyal practitioners 
of this growing art and science is the mandate which 
we in SAM agree in agreeing upon. If we do not ac- 
cept this summons, who else will? 

There is a kind of personal and intellectual integrity 
implied here which is, of course, synonymous with the 
claims of a profession. The total social and economic 
setting in which managers increasingly find themselves 
as they do their jobs, gives every indication that our 
country is putting an increasing premium upon profes- 
sional standards and professional training for its in- 
dustrial and other administrative leaders. To lead the 
way in upholding such standards and in advancing such 
training is the noble reason for being for our Society 
in the years ahead. 

Orpway TEapD. 
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Our First Five Years 
Fifteen Members Contribute Their Appraisals in Retrospect and Prospect 


How its President Views SAM 


By MYRON H. CLARK 


Counsel on Industrial Morale and Personnel Problems 


HE year 1941 marks the fifth anniversary of the 

organization of The Society for the Advancement 

of Management. The same year marks the begin- 
ning of an “all out” production effort to stamp out 
tyranny which has with lightning rapidity spread over 
the world. 

How can we aid in fulfilling this objective? There 
are many means at our disposal: our monthly chapter 
meetings, our quarterly Journal, student chapter groups, 
round-table discussions, etc. I believe very strongly 
that we must continue our present program with all the 
strength and vigor that we can muster. I feel equally 
as sure that we must be aggressive in the educational 
effort necessary to train the thousands of workers and 
supervisors who will be needed for this defense pro- 
gram. 

I am particularly interested in this phase of our pro- 
gram, and in the possibility of our accomplishing it 
through the medium of the round-table discussion meet- 
ings frequently held in convenient local areas. These 
groups can and should undertake to infiltrate the princi- 
ples of “advanced management” to those who are now, 
many perhaps for the first time, entrusted with a re- 
sponsibility in defense production. We can, I am sure, 
be of great service in making available through our 
leadership a down-to-earth, factual, fundamental pro- 


gram. This program will embody the application and 
use of all the tools of management: research, time and 
motion study, job evaluation, merit rating, work sim- 
plification, standardization, testing, selection and train- 
ing of employes and cost control. All of the foregoing 
should definitely be with proper consideration of human 
relations, including union relations. 

We have in our organization capable, qualified mem- 
bers who I know are ready and willing to give their 
time and inspiration in the spirit of service to the ex- 
pansion of our program. I believe that at this time we 
can assist in no better way than to aid in the acceptance 
and application of the principles of “Advanced Man- 
agement” figuratively in “every town and village in the 
country.” 

It is self-evident that our organization must play an 
important part in this defense program. We must take 
the gospel of “Advanced Management” to the doorstep 
of every possible industrial and mercantile enterprise in 
this country ; we must stop at the doorstep long enough 
to convey the importance of the principles of “Ad- 
vanced Management” in which “technique is not 
enough,” but management in which human beings are 
ends as well as means ; management in which the princi- 
ple of personal welfare is valued above mere quantita- 
tive results. 


Today’s Challenge to our Society 


By J. K. LOUDEN 
Director of Industrial Engineering, The National Supply Company, Pittsburgh 


ganization, administration, production, and hu- 

man relations without parallel in history. 
Concepts, theories, and practices of yesterday as a 
whole must be improved to meet and overcome these 
problems with the speed and effectiveness which the 
situation demands. 


7 ae today is facing problems of or- 


For this reason, managers and those interested in 
management are searching for ways to advance the sci- 
ence of management to a higher degree of perfection 
and to raise the general level of management practices 
in this country. In their search, they naturally turn 
to those individuals who are faced with like problems 
to discuss matters of common interest, to exchange ideas, 
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and to foster joint studies for possible solutions and 
improved techniques. They turn to writings on manage- 
ment problems, to discussions of techniques and princi- 
ples of management, to the guiding philosophies upon 
which the science of management is based. They seek 
to meet and talk with men from various parts of the 
nation—men who they might ordinarily never see, but 
who are making outstanding contributions to manage- 
ment—to learn, to give, and to receive new ideas, and 
to exchange information to their mutual benefit. 

It was to meet these needs and provide these means 
that The Society for the Advancement of Management 
was formed. Its fundamental purposes, its basic or- 
ganization were designed to meet these recognized needs. 
Our strategically located chapters, our co-ordinated na- 
tional organization, our divisional structure are such 
that we and we alone—in an organized sense—are in a 
position to provide the focal point and spearhead of 
leadership so earnestly sought by management today. 

We, too, however, must gear our activities to the 
times. The opportunity, the challenge, and the impera- 
tive demand from the sheer necessity of our national 
problem, make it vital that our Society rise to the occa- 
sion and provide that leadership and guidance to man- 
agement that management must have. To accomplish 
this, our national organization, through its officers, must 
develop a sound, dynamic, over-all program that will 
advance the science of management on a national scale 
and provide the basis and co-ordinated leadership for 
similar programs in each chapter, through the chapter 
officers. 

The national program must reflect the situations with 
which its members have to deal. It must be designed 
to include the broader implications of these problems 
as well as their solutions and effects on management 
principles and philosophies and on the public as a whole. 

Each division must take its phase of the problem and 
break it down into a co-ordinated program of action, 
research, discussion, study and solution. 
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Each chapter must analyze the needs of its members 
and the particular problems facing management in its 
locality so that it may develop its program to meet those 
needs. At the same time, it must tie in through the 
various divisions with the national program, and thus 
make its contribution to the over-all objective. 

All programs must be kept in balance as to their na- 
ture and scope. They must meet the total needs and 
interests of our membership. . They must provide in- 
telligent, well-rounded discussions of the tools of man- 
agement and their uses and of the techniques of 
management found in special fields and applications. 

We must also give careful consideration to the over- 
all management subjects, the new theories, and the new 
practices. We must improve the usage of previous 
management techniques and practices, and at the same 
time intensify our research, our studies, and our efforts 
to develop new techniques, principles, and philosophies 
that will enable us to advance the science of manage- 
ment in a progressive manner. 

To accomplish these ends, the co-operation of every 
unit and every member of the Society will be required. 
We all must give of our already taxed energies and time 
to the united effort which such a militant, dynamic pro- 
gram requires. We must ourselves practice the science 
of management at its highest level. We must as an 
organization maintain the proper balance between our 
national and our chapters’ programs, interests and 
spheres of activity. 

In its five years of existence in its present form, our 
Society has grown in strength and purpose under the 
leadership of its officers. Today it faces the oppor- 
tunity to rise to those heights of national leadership 
which its founders planned for it. If our Society is to 
endure and give evidence of its effectiveness, we as 
officers and members must accept that challenge and 
that responsibility. 


The Unique Position of the SAM 


By W. H. GESELL 
Vice President, Lehn & Fink Products Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 


O DOUBT other officers will point out, as I do, 
that the unique feature of SAM is its chapter 
organization combined with a forward-looking 

and progressive national leadership. 


Through the chapters, where practical problems are 
dealt with in meetings held frequently throughout the 
season, it is possible for young men, and men dealing 
with the everyday job of getting work done, to receive 
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concrete aid. The chapter programs encourage the ac- 
tive, personal participation of each member and cater to 
his immediate desire for self-improvement, professional 
contacts, pleasant association, inspiration and stimula- 
tion, as well as an exchange of ideas, and in many cases 
actually help in problems relating to his own job. 

This was my own personal experience in the Society. 
As a young man I received many a good idea which I 
was able to put to work, and the associations developed 
over the years have been invaluable from the point of 
view of helpfulness as well as adding to that joy of 
living which only comes from having good friends. 

The Society, therefore, serves as a splendid vehicle 
for the personal upgrading of young executives and I 
have watched many a man develop through the chapters 
and on up to a position of national prominence in the 
field of management. 

However, the chapters by themselves would be inade- 
quate for this development. There are many excellent 
local groups all over the country. What makes the 
chapters of SAM especially valuable is that they are 
units in a national organization. That national position 
of the Society gives it a broader approach, and wider 
source of information and adds dignity to each indi- 
vidual and to each group within the Society. 

Thus the SAM has the double advantage of strong 
decentralized activity, with personal contacts and indi- 
vidual member participation at the grass-roots—the 
chapter—and centralized co-ordination and leadership. 
The central headquarters office acts as the clearing 
house for information about management. It is the 
focal point for much of the scholarly discussion about 
the principles and philosophy of management, and for- 
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ward-looking point of view, which is the sine qua none 
of a professional association. 

Through the medium of ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT and the annual and spring conferences, as well 
as through its functions of record-keeping, housing the 
library, maintaining the employment files, correspond- 
ence files and historical and fiscal records, it has devel- 
oped a kind of continuity for all the Society activity 
and presents a year-to-year picture to the public of what 
SAM is all about. 

Furthermore the centralized function of the national 
Society provides the vehicle through which the higher 
executives may logically develop after they have come 
up through the chapter groups. 

The combination of local and national outlook is the 
reason why we have such a wide diversity of member- 
ship in the Society. It is frequently possible to find 
the top executive of a corporation and the time study 
man in his production department. Many of the higher 
executives are willing to support the membership of 
their juniors realizing the educational value of the chap- 
ter meetings. And a number of my acquaintances tell 
me that they look upon the SAM activities as an im- 
portant factor in the development of their best men. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the place of the SAM 
in the national scene has been of evident significance 
and is increasing in importance. Our members are play- 
ing a vital part in producing for defense and the officers 
and those who write and speak for our meetings and 
publications are continuing to emphasize the need for 
the broad social approach and maximum return to all, 
without which democracy cannot survive. 


Circumstances Determine Opportunities 
By H. S. PERSON 


Consultant in Business Economics and Management, New York 


ITHIN a month after the United States had 
\¢ entered World War I in 1917 all the officers of 
the Taylor Society had been summoned to 
Washington for service in the War Industries Board or 
in supply bureaus of the War Department, and within 
a few more months three fourths of the membership 
of the Society had been absorbed into one or another 
of the war supply organizations. There were three rea- 
sons for this prompt participation. 
The first was that the Taylor Society was the oldest 


of the management societies, was the best known to the 
public, and stood for a definite technique of manage- 
ment whose accomplishments had been set forth at con- 
ventions and in bulletins. The second was that Major 
General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, and by virtue of 
that fact a general manager of manufacturing plants, 
had introduced scientific management into the arsenals, 
knew what it meant and could achieve, and knew per- 
sonally all the leaders of the scientific management 
group and therefore of the Taylor Society. Naturally 
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he began to draft them to man the rapidly expanding 
Ordnance Department. The third reason was that the 
Taylor Society itself took the initiative in an interesting 
manner that is worth narrating. 

I was at that time president of the Taylor Society 
and residing at Hanover, N. H. Within a few days 
after the United States declared war I had a telephone 
call from Henry P. Kendall in Boston. He said he had 
been thinking about what contribution the Taylor So- 
ciety could make, and had a definite suggestion. In the 
rush of expanding to meet war conditions the military 
establishments would likely forget about the huge prob- 
lem of storage that would emerge. Why shouldn’t the 
Taylor Society propose as its contribution taking on the 
planning and organization for storage? Mr. Kendall’s 
proposal obviously had such merit that I took the first 
train to Boston to confer with him. We took the night 
train for New York to confer with other leaders of the 
Society after summoning them to New York by tele- 
phone. At this conference were such members as Mor- 
ris L. Cooke, Henry L. Gantt, King Hathaway, Bob 
Kent, and others; and within forty-eight hours after 
Mr. Kendall had first presented the suggestion, Mr. 
Cooke was on his way to Washington as our delegate 
to lay the proposal before the War Industries Board. 
Mr. Cooke never got away from Washington during 
that war; the proposal was accepted and he was made 
head of a Storage Section of the War Industries Board. 
The strategic situation caused by the presence in Wash- 
ington of General Crozier and Mr. Cooke was what 
made possible the speedy induction of Taylor Society 
members into one or another part of the war machine. 

Another important fact was confidence in the scien- 
tific management group as having the professional, ob- 
jective point of view, without any thought of promoting 
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particular interests of concerns to which they were at- 
tached. In fact, these concerns were disrupted by 
releasing their management experts to war service; were 
just as objective and disinterested as the experts them- 
selves; and in releasing them these concerns were 
promptly making their initial contributions to success 
in the military procurement function. 

In respect of World War II, in which the United 
States is actively a participant, a status soon to be 
recognized by Congress, the same combination of fac- 
tors favorable to arrangement of a prompt contribution 
by SAM does not exist. The war establishments learned 
enough scientific management during World War I to 
lead them to believe that they do not need civilian tech- 
nicians to aid them in the procurement function—one 
of those cases of a little knowledge being a dangerous 
thing. Consequently they are organizing and conduct- 
ing their procurement operations alone, and without 
substantial arrangements for that effective follow-up 
beyond the point of letting a contract, so essential to 
rapid expansion of a production program combined with 
increasing speed in the processing and delivery of indi- 
vidual orders. 

Unfortunately, the civilian organizations concerned 
with defense also do not perceive the place of produc- 
tion management and engineering in the total picture. 

Necessity will bring about that perception and a hur- 
ried call for production management-engineering per- 
sonnel. The first thing SAM should do to be ready 
for the call is to make a complete inventory of its per- 
sonnel in terms of the particular capacities that military 
procurement activities on a national scale demand. It 
is not a matter of getting jobs for members; it is a 
matter of inventorying skills to be contributed to a 
critical need. 


No Time for Alibis! 


By MORRIS L. COOKE 


Special Technical Assistant, Office of Production Management 


ROM time to time both individuals and groups 
can profitably evaluate their past. This should be 
done, of course, largely as a guide to the future. 

Post mortems as to conduct as such are sterile affairs. 
But in the light of the present situation no agency such 
as SAM can afford to spend much time discussing or 
thinking about the past. Only contributions to the fu- 
ture have any significance. 


Of course, it is only stating a truism to say that our 
Society has made some very real contributions both to 
the advancement of American industry and the Govern- 
ment’s defense effort. The record proves this. Further, 
it is the inheritor of a great tradition. These two facts 
have no special significance in this time of crisis except 
as they aid our Society through its individual members 
and through its corporate activities to strengthen the 
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hands of Uncle Sam in successfully combating the 
greatest challenge the government has had to meet since 
its organization. Easy thinking and petty contributions 
are completely out of scale to the present emergency. 
Perhaps we are wrong, but those of us in touch with 
the current situation are tempted to feel that the con- 
tribution to be made by men of our professional per- 
suasion is not fully appreciated either by the public or 
by the government. And, further, those of us who have 
been given the privilege of assisting as management 
engineers do not seem to get into their stroke the flair 
of which noble enterprises are made. In Great War 
No. 1 from one half to three quarters of the member- 
ship of the management societies moved almost en 
bloc to the service of Uncle Sam. And, further, the 
services of this group seemed to effect action almost 
from the date of the declaration of war. The indus- 
trial engineers that were needed were drafted and put 
to work in places where their experience and capacity 
would count—and this without any if’s, and’s and but’s. 
I can recall even without reference to the record the 
names of twenty or thirty men of our profession who 
led in production activities and never claimed that they 
were prevented from doing this, that or the other thing 
by either politics or the lack of vision on the part of 
the higher-ups. The inconvenience of living away from 
home and compensation were rarely mentioned. It was 
the democracy of an achieving engineering at work. 
Today there are relatively few industrial engineers 
who have any part in the defense program. So our first 
job is to get more of the production type enlisted in 
each of the branches of the government having anything 
to do with the defeat of Hitler. This should not be a 
too difficult job for us as a society to do. It was done 
before, and we can do it again. The supply of indus- 
trial engineering talent at best is limited. If we can 
once make it the vogue to use industrial engineers as 
contrasted with salesmen and buyers the supply will be 
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promptly exhausted. The task is one for engineering 
organizations as such to do. But each and every engi- 
neer who knows the in’s and out’s of metal working 
production owes it to his government as an individual 
to do everything in his power to insert himself into 
what we hope will prove to be an invincible back-of-the- 
line effort. 

In times such as these the ordinary amenities must 
be dispensed with. The fact that our Society has not 
been invited to render aid means nothing. Nor do I 
believe that an individual appreciating the responsibili- 
ties of the moment can find any justification in not 
pressing his services on those who can be led to utilize 
them. It is my day-to-day observation that we are 
carrying on what is largely an executive’s and a sales- 
man’s war. There can be no criticism, of course, of 
competent executive action. And we have to admit that 
without the salesman present-day industrial America 
could not have happened. But tanks and airplanes and 
anti-aircraft guns cannot be produced by executives 
and salesmen, no matter how competent and devoted 
they may be. It is the all but universal testimony of 
those who are in touch with our defense effort that it 
lacks the follow-up, the knowledge as to production de- 
tails and the resourcefulness that has given the United 
States both its 125,000 go-getting small manufacturing 
establishments and the mass production which is the 
envy of the world. 

Engineering organizations having in their member- 
ship men who can make a contribution to the production 
phases of our defense effort have their marching orders. 
There must be no nibbling at the problem. Nibbling 
will get you and the country nowhere. To get real 
results on any such civilian task requires the same self- 
effacement, energy, competence and devotion which the 
soldier puts into his work when he meets death or glory, 
either or both, in a wheatfield. If you cannot com- 
mand these attributes, it is just too bad. 


The Contributions of the SAM 


By RALPH C. DAVIS 


Professor of Business Organization, The Ohio State University 


REQUEST for an opinion concerning the con- 
tributions of the SAM in the past, and its possi- 


ble contributions in the future, raises a question 
concerning what are the criteria of an effective profes- 
sional management association. Of course, the ques- 


tion has been asked and answered many times, by many 
eminent gentlemen. Whatever their criteria may have 
been, I am interested in management societies princi- 
pally for six reasons: 

First, a management society is a source of informa- 
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tion and assistance to which I can turn, as an individual 
member, for aid in the solution of a specific manage- 
ment problem. While the society will not do my think- 
ing for me, it will put me in contact with competent 
executives who have had training and experience in the 
solution of such problems, and who may be willing to 
give me the benefit of them. It will aid me in compiling 
a bibliography that will put me in contact with the best 
thought everywhere concerning fundamental principles 
and approaches to the particular problem. 

Second, a management society will provide limited 
opportunities, but some opportunities, for personal con- 
tacts between its members. These contacts facilitate 
co-operation between them in the solution of broader 
management problems, as well as those that pertain 
chiefly to a specific business organization. It may be 
presumed that most members of a professional manage- 
ment society are leaders of thought and action in their 
particular fields, in some degree. So this co-operation 
is important. 

Third, a management society provides a forum in 
which its members can present their ideas and develop- 
ments, and benefit from the criticisms of men who are 
equally competent, as well as benefit the rank and file 
of the membership. 

Fourth, a management society is an organization that 
can benefit its members, as well as the profession at 
large, through the work of its committees in develop- 
ing new managerial techniques, as well as improving 
old ones. 

Fifth, a management society has the organizational 
mechanisms for synthesizing the best thought that re- 
sults from the foregoing activities into a contribution to 
a developing philosophy of management. Since there 
can be no basis for effective thinking concerning man- 
agement problems in the absence of a sound philosophy 
of management, it is difficult to visualize any more im- 
portant contribution. 

Finally, I like to feel that I am a member of an 
organization which is able to advise or assist public 
agencies in the solution of public problems of a mana- 
gerial nature, or to make some other substantial con- 
tribution to the public interest. 

An attempt to apply these criteria to the SAM 
compels me to think back to the early days of the 
Taylor Society and The Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers, to check up on the extent to which their objec- 
tives conformed to them. I have not examined the 


official statements of objectives that these societies 
I have preferred to 


printed for public consumption. 
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consider what these societies meant to me in terms of 
values that were emphasized. Both societies contributed 
some values in all of the categories that have been sug- 
gested above. However, I recall the Taylor Society 
chiefly for the many notable contributions to the science 
of management that were made. As would be expected, 
they followed generally the line of Taylor’s philosophy 
of management. The Society of Industrial Engineers 
seemed to be concerned more with the techniques that 
are necessary to implement a philosophy of manage- 
ment. To this extent, at least, the two societies com- 
plemented each other. The union of the two societies 
to form The Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment undoubtedly has resulted in a better balanced ap- 
proach to the study of management problems. The 
SAM certainly can be credited with many notable con- 
tributions both to the philosophy and technique of 
management. In general, it has measured up satisfac- 
torily to the criteria of an effective professional man- 
agement association. 

However, I do not attend many meetings of the 
Society because time, distance, and expense usually 
make it difficult to do so. In consequence, I do not 
get the benefits from personal contacts with outstand- 
ing men who do attend, the stimulation that comes from 
listening to the interplay of active, vigorous, profes- 
sional minds in open discussion, and other values that 
should be derived from membership in a professional 
organization. Why do I continue to pay dues? The 
Society’s publications have helped me to maintain a 
fresh, open point of view concerning management prob- 
lems under present, rapidly changing conditions. Then 
too, these publications have been a source of informa- 
tion that has helped me at times in the solution of 
specific management problems. Its Journal has aided 
in maintaining an over-all picture of the direction and 
rate of progress of the management profession. I think 
also that I have enjoyed a vicarious pride of member- 
ship in an organization that has made some worth-while 
contributions to my profession. 

Of course, the real question probably is this: What 
may I expect from the Society in the future? At the 
present time, it would be foolhardy to make any cate- 
gorical statements concerning what our political and 
economic organization will be like when the present 
world war is over. However, it seems probable that 
the Society can continue to render most of the values 
that I have considered to be the objectives of an effective 
professional association. At the moment, nevertheless, 
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our national government is becoming a super-man- 
agement corporation, and this trend is likely to con- 
tinue for some time in the future. It may be, therefore, 
that the Society must be prepared to render more serv- 
ice directly to the government. The exact form of this 
service can hardly be determined at this time. Perhaps 
it will be faced with the problem of making available 
the inventory of managerial brains and ability that has 
been gathered within the SAM membership. It has 
already recommended to various governmental agencies 
qualified men who can assist in the solution of their 
managerial problems. It may be required to undertake 
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specific research projects, at the request of a govern- 
mental agency, that have to do with problems of man- 
agement under a defense economy. It may be asked to 
develop a consensus of opinion among its members con- 
cerning national policies in the field of management. 
Or it may be required to render other forms of service 
that we cannot envision at the moment. In any event, 
it is obvious that The Society for the Advancement of 
Management will continue to have great opportunities 
for worth-while service, regardless of the conditions 
under which our civilization may elect to operate, or 
may be required by circumstances. 


A Look Ahead for the Society 


By PERCY S. BROWN 


President, Consumer Distribution Corporation, New York 


HERE is no place in these fast-moving days for 

static thinking. It seems to me, however, that in 

recent years The Society for the Advancement of 
Management has been static in its thinking, and as a 
result has lost much of the power and influence that it 
once possessed. These days require courage resulting 
in action, even though some mistakes may occur. They 
are not days for compromise or apology or hair- 
splitting. 

SAM, whether it likes it or not, must face its re- 
sponsibility. What will it do in that new world which 
lies ahead? Will it restore scientific management to its 
lost place in our economic life? Will it reinterpret the 
function of management to managers and to the public? 
Will it courageously accept the new conditions and 
work desperately to make them effective? 

For example, conventional management now spends 
a great part of its time explaining to stockholders why 
dividends are low though earnings are high—all the 
fault of taxes. True; but complaining or alibi-ing 
won’t change it. As a matter of fact, taxes will be 
higher—and higher—and higher. The function of 
SAM may well be to sell the people on the need for 
and the desirability of higher and higher taxes and the 
inevitability of lower and lower dividends. Democracy 
can never be preserved nor perpetuated in times like 
these by finding fault with government, by denouncing 
bureaucracy, or by just plain whining. 

SAM should resell scientific management to America 


as a sharp and efficient tool of democracy. It should 
recapture the imagination of our young and promising 
executives. It should again point out that management 
is not and never has been solely representative of and 
responsible to capital; that, if truly scientific—and that 
means courageous—it will serve all equally—the con- 
sumer, the worker, the investor. 

SAM, I believe, must now begin to point out the 
future—a future of higher and higher taxes, a future 
where big incomes will be increasingly fewer; where 
greater and greater concern will be expressed about 
people in the lower income brackets; where security 
will become increasingly important ; where huge excess 
plant capacities will challenge our best mass manage- 
ment minds; and where unemployment, to those wish- 
ing work, must be practically eliminated. Scientific 
management can make a major contribution to a solu- 
tion of this problem; but it can’t make it, and it won't 
make it, by compromises. We, the members, must 
either stand up and announce our position with respect 
to the changing social order and then vigorously defend 
it, or withdraw and leave the field to those who will 
ineffectually try to preserve the old order. It will be 
a hard fight, and one in which the selfish and the weak 
will find no comfort, while for those who carry on the 
fight there will be few rewards, if any, until the new 
order demanded by the social and economic conditions 
then prevailing has become established. 
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Re-Appraisal of the Place and Work of the SAM 


By FRANK G. ATKINSON 
Works Manager, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City 


The Chapter Point of View 


S a charter member of the Northern New Jersey 
A Chapter, I believe that our place is primarily that 
of a chapter organization. As such the chapters 
should provide a meeting ground for all those who have 
a common interest in the art of management and the 
understanding and development of the techniques gen- 
erally associated with the term “scientific management.” 
Specifically the objective of each chapter should be 
to present a well-balanced program each year covering 
all phases of management with particular reference to 
the new. In those specialized fields where there is suf- 
ficient demand, there should be a separate series of 
meetings on specialized functions of management; such 
as, Time and Motion Study, Industrial Relations, etc. 
If this is properly done through the specialized di- 
visions, it should have the net effect of giving to those 
who participate a continual enlightenment in the par- 
ticular subject, not only as a result of the prepared 
programs but through the opportunity of discussion 
with others in the same field with varying backgrounds. 
The meetings of the chapter as a whole should be 
aimed at keeping those, who, it might be said have 
graduated from the specialized divisions, abreast of all 
new developments in all fields of management. It also 
should appeal to those who, while active in the special- 
ized divisions, are interested in broadening their knowl- 
edge beyond the particular field they are currently 
engaged in. 
This type of chapter work should attract the cream 
of the younger men in management in a particular 
locality and hold them. 


* * * * X 


In Northern New Jersey there are a few organiza- 
tions who use the SAM as part, at least, of their execu- 
tive training program. 

Several men represent the organization as members 
and in addition those men who would be benefited by a 
particular program are sent to the meeting, expenses 
paid. 

The value to the organization is obvious when are 
considered the type of speakers, range of subjects and 
discussions the SAM offers. 


The recognition of the value of SAM to industrial 
organizations in this way, has not been established. 

As an executive training agency at a very low cost 
it has tremendous possibilities. 

Foremen training, for instance, seems generally ac- 
cepted as a responsibility of management but a program 
of continual education for members of staff depart- 
ments and those above the rank of foremen does not 
seem to be so generally accepted. 


From the point of view expressed so far it can be 
easily seen that in my opinion the national organization 
should be organized in such a way that it can raise the 
level of effectiveness of the management of the indi- 
vidual chapters and continually work to start new ones. 

Periodical visits by the national officers and Execu- 
tive Secretary to the executive committee and officers 
of the chapters where best chapter practice may be dis- 
cussed is the most effective way and the budget should 
include the cost of it. 

The preparation of a plan by which the chapters 
might effectively bring to the attention of industrial 
organizations the value of the SAM as an executive 
training help should engage the best brains of the na- 
tional organization. 

The national publication and the Annual Conference 
are the other major contributions the national organiza- 
tion should make. 

There are others, but these are the most important 
in my opinion. 

The SAM is the one organization that traces its roots 
back to F. W. Taylor and his associates, those pioneers 
who fathered “scientific management.” 

With this tradition the SAM must always search out 
and welcome pioneers and provide a forum for the con- 
sideration of new ideas in management, through the 
Chapter meetings, the national publication and the An- 
nual Conference. 

The SAM can never be, by reason of its diversified 
membership, a pressure group in the popular sense. 

Its effectiveness should best be measured by its con- 
tribution to its individual members and through this, 
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the spreading of the doctrine of “scientific manage- 
ment.” As one who has studied Mr. Taylor’s creed I 
believe there are few that match this in importance as 
an organizational objective. 

I have always felt that this organization benefits 
greatly by having as members educators for their objec- 
tive point of view, consultants for their zeal, and man- 
agement executives for their peculiar angle which might 
be called practical, for want of a better word. 


* * 


I suppose very little of this is new. None of it is to 
those of us in New Jersey as it represents fairly well, I 
believe, the views of those who have received much 
from the SAM and are sincerely devoted to its con- 
tinued progress. 
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The program for chapters is the one New Jersey has 
been following. I could not conclude without express- 
ing my appreciation of the national publication. It is, 
in my opinion, just about what it should be. 

Any member who missed last year’s National Con- 
vention was the loser. May all of our future Conven- 
tions be as good. 

A final thought :—if there is a weakness in the SAM 
I believe it is its failure to think big enough, to fail to 
realize that there are thousands of prospective mem- 
bers who could be reached that are not reached and, of 
course, the finances and effectiveness of the national 
organization and the chapters are thereby handicapped. 

Is this not the most important job for the incoming 
administration ? 


The Role of SAM 


By HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


Senior Partner, H. A. Hopf and Company, Management Engineers, New York, 
and President, Hopf Institute of Management, Ossining, N. Y. 


IVE years are but a short span of time in the life 
of a Society. What we are appraising and inter- 
preting today is, therefore, not the mere fact that a 

half-decade has elapsed since, by merger of the Taylor 
Society and The Society of Industrial Engineers, The 
Society for the Advancement of Management became a 
fait accompli. It is rather the’extent to which the new 
Society thus formed has justified the faith of its or- 
ganizers in the significance and usefulness of its mis- 
sion, and the manner in which it has measured up to 
the opportunities involved in the exploitation of its pe- 
culiar field of professional and scientific endeavor. 

Based upon a perspective deriving from membership 
of well-nigh twenty-five years’ standing, I believe that 
any informed, dispassionate and objective appraisal can- 
not fail to recognize the outstanding scientific, technical, 
social and cultural values which stand to the credit of 
the two parent organizations, or to pay warm tribute to 
the lasting accomplishments of their successor in build- 
ing on the foundation which they provided. Believing 
as I do that the merger which occurred five years ago 
represented a natural and essential evolution, lending 
additional strength and purpose, it seems to me entirely 
justifiable to regard the period of five years just ended 
as a stage of growth which has produced a gratifying 
yield of enduring accomplishment. 


In the development of the art and science of manage- 
ment, the Society and its predecessors have stressed the 
use of the scientific method to an extent that has un- 
doubtedly contributed much toward freeing that art and 
science from the atmosphere of opinion which for- 
merly surrounded them. The Society has distinguished 
itself by emphasizing the value of philosophy quite as 
much as that of technique; in both realms it stands out 
as the principal forum where leaders of thought in man- 
agement from the days of Taylor and his immediate 
associates have gathered. 

The Society has not adhered slavishly to popular 
modes of current thinking; on the contrary, it has 
pioneered in sensing the changing needs in management 
and in facilitating organized discussion of the dynamics 
of marketing, industrial relations, socio-economic impli- 
cations of management and the role of government in 
business. Through its forward-looking programs, its 
policy of free discussion, its prestige in attracting speak- 
ers of high attainments and its discrimination in not 
seeking out mere names, through the high standards of 
scholarship brought to expression in its proceedings, it 
has played an important role in establishing the practice 
of management on a professional level. 

What the Society has thus far accomplished is natu- 
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rally the product of the work and endeavor of many 
able minds. Among these one man has always stood 
out by virtue of the fundamental character of his phi- 
losophy, the gifted manner in which he has brought it to 
expression in his writings, and the vision he has dis- 
played in showing the intimate relationship between 
management and service to the social order. I refer, 
of course, to Dr. Harlow S. Person, for many years 
Managing Director of the Taylor Society and organizer 
of the first conference on scientific management ever 
held in this country; namely, the Dartmouth Confer- 
ence of 1912. 

The historic role in the management movement which 
legitimately belongs to the Society places upon it the 
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burden of playing a leading part in the task of defense. 
As was the case during the first World War, so also is 
it true today that many of its members have already 
been placed in key positions in the government. As an 
expression of organic growth and of the cultivation of 
legitimate and well-defined objectives, the Society must 
continue to do its share in developing new leaders in 
management, in mapping new areas for application of 
the scientific method in management, and in distilling 
from current practice what is of enduring and perma- 
nent value. It can hardly be questioned that the Society 
will measure up fully to the opportunities for construc- 
tive accomplishment which these responsibilities will 
bring with them. 


Scientific Methodology and the Universality of its Application 


By VERNON D. KEELER 


Assistant Professor of Management and Industry, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


ANAGEMENT is the organizing, directing, su- 
pervising, and controlling force necessary to 
business or institutional existence. Scientific 

management is that force which applies methods of 
observation, experimentation, interpretation and analy- 
sis in the formulation and execution of logical policies. 
Scientific management draws upon methods developed 
and applied by Archimedes, Pasteur, Taylor, Edison, 
Owen, Smith and all those individuals who engaged in 
the formulation of principles of scientific procedure 
based upon open-minded, unprejudiced, unbiased, ana- 
lytical study. Scientific methodology underlies all the 
philosophy and principles upon which the advancement 
of management is based. It applies the same type of 
scientific techniques as has been applied by thinkers of 
all ages. 

Scientific methodology and analytical study enables 
management to understand the physical environment in 
which our economic enterprise operates. Scientific 
management considers all available resources, develops 
ways and means of appraising and using these re- 
sources, physical, human and otherwise, in a way best 
designed to meet the needs of our entire society. Man- 
agement, if it acts unselfishly and applies scientific 
method, will devise ways and means of economic use 
and wise conservation of all available resources. 

Scientific methodology in the field of government 
connotes development of budgetary procedures consid- 


ering needs of all elements within our social environ- 
ment and leads to operations based upon logical business 
principles. Scientific methodology, therefore, would 
cast aside political motives and substitute unselfish ones. 
It would cast aside preferential treatment and substitute 
democratic procedures. It would cast aside rule by the 
minority and substitute majority rule. It would con- 
sider the rights of management as well as the rights of 
labor, the rights of capitalists as well as the rights of 
employes. 

Scientific management in the field of distribution 
means accurate analyses and study of markets, products 
or services to be sold, and development of the most 
economical channels of distribution. It assumes a study 
of all costs in connection with economic distribution as 
a basis for control. 

Scientific methodology in the field of production re- 
quires effective ways and means of co-ordinating men, 
machines, materials and money in such a way that the 
greatest efficiency may be assured. It may involve a 
study of the entire plant and analyses of minute opera- 
tions and plant processes as well as of machine capacity 
and personnel in order that the greatest efficiency be 
obtained. Scientific methodology in production fore- 
shadows the use of functional foremanship, job analy- 
sis, work simplification, standardization of tools, imple- 
ments and procedures. Such methodology foreshadows 
scheduling, routing and dispatching of all work in keep- 
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ing with known or accurately estimated time schedules. 

Scientific methodology in the field of finance implies 
the use of budgetary control, analyses of operating and 
fixed costs, and ratios best designed to assure profitable 
operations, or at least used as a means of measurement. 

Scientific methodology in the field of human relations 
implies the use of tested methods of selection, training, 
compensation, promotion, transfer, dismissal and em- 
ploye welfare. Scientific management substitutes intel- 
ligence tests for the reports of phrenologists, rating 
forms for guesses or estimates of foremen, output rec- 
ords and merit ratings for inaccurate or biased opin- 
ions, personal contact between management and men 
for written orders. Such are the contributions of scien- 
tific management in the field of human relations. 

The physical, economic and social changes of the past 
century have brought about many shifts in emphasis in 
major fields of study. While once physics and chemis- 
try were studied as pure sciences, they are now exten- 
sively applied by intelligent management in the solution 
of their difficult problems. While sociology, psychology, 
political science and economics, were once considered as 
separate fields of human thought, we are gradually wit- 
nessing the formulation of broader theories of human 
progress based upon the interrelations of all these fields 
of endeavor. The confusion in the minds of many 
leaders today might well be lessened or perhaps elimi- 
nated through a study and application of the scientific 
method as applied by our inventors, technicians, super- 
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visors, and a few in high positions in governmental life. 

Too much of management in business is today con- 
cerned only with its own small sphere of endeavor. Too 
few individuals in the production field are interested in 
the application of scientific study and analysis of every 
phase of their work. Too many believe in the fallacy 
that Carnegie was successful merely because of the 
great opportunities offered in that day and age, that 
Franklin was merely lucky in discovering the principles 
underlying the theory of electricity, or that Ford was 
but the recipient of rewards rightfully belonging to 
mechanical genius. Underlying the success of each of 
these individuals may be seen a curiosity of mind, an 
unwillingness to accept things as they are, a desire to 
create, to assemble and use effectively not one but many 
sets of scientific principles drawn from many fields. 
Too much of management in the field of government 
is interested in selfish endeavor, and is either unwilling 
or unable to develop policies based upon collection, tab- 
ulation, interpretation, and testing of all pertinent data. 

The Society for the Advancement of Management in 
promulgating its principles, which in the final analysis 
are the principles laid down by all scientific researchers, 
thus goes far afield in the various fields of human en- 
deavor. It attempts to discover, to develop and dissemi- 
nate information and principles, and agitate for the 
universal application of this scientific spirit so well 
exemplified by one of the founders of this Society— 
Frederick W. Taylor. 


We is a Production Problem 


By SANFORD E. THOMPSON 
President, The Thompson & Lichtner Company, Inc., Boston 


HE winning of the war will be accomplished not 

by oratory, not by diplomacy, not even by over- 

whelming man power; it will be accomplished by 
producing airplanes and tanks and guns and ammuni- 
tion. War is a production problem. 

There is the problem of placing orders to fulfill the 
demand among contractors who have both the equip- 
ment and the managerial ability to produce the goods 
on time and there is the follow-through of production 
to see that the goods are delivered on time. Altogether 
some 214 million prime contracts have been placed by 
the War Department alone. Many of the prime con- 
tractors employ hundreds of subcontractors to produce 
parts. A tank, for example,—next to airplanes, the 


most critical item—consists of over five thousand differ- 
ent parts, in all some thirty thousand pieces to be made, 
not including the guns, ammunition, radios and the op- 
tical instruments. And every single piece of all of 
these must be completed by a given time or the tank is 
useless. 

Never in all history was there a situation demanding 
such intensive application of the principles of scientific 
management. Speaking as an engineer, there is in my 
personal opinion, no one cause that can so increase out- 
put of airplanes and munitions as the more complete 
application of the principles of scientific management 
in some of the government operations and in certain 
private establishments. 
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Herein lies the opportunity for the assistance of The 
Society for Advancement of Management and the indi- 
vidual members of the Society. From my experience 
in industry it is evident to me that many a plant making 
vital implements of war could increase production 25 
per cent, perhaps 50 per cent. Many a department of 
the government, I am convinced, by more complete ap- 
plication of the principles of scientific management in 
its organization could expedite production through 
better planning, scheduling, standardization and produc- 
tion control. 

Some people think that these elementary Taylor 
principles are outmoded or superseded by broader eco- 
nomic considerations. There is nothing, however, that 
will so concretely aid in the winning of the war as the 
more complete application of these elementary prin- 
ciples. 

To accomplish effective results members of this So- 
ciety must have the opportunity for action, but in many 
cases this opportunity must be made by themselves. 
Everyone who is connected with a manufacturing estab- 
lishment or is engaged in advisory management work 
can help. Many members of this Society occupy stra- 
tegic positions in defense but everyone can preach the 
practice of good management. It is surprising what a 
large influence even mere suggestions may have. 
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In Washington, efforts are being made toward better 
and better fundamental organization that will co-ordi- 
nate and synchronize production and expedite the prog- 
ress of defense. The demand for men with manage- 
ment experience is increasing and their usefulness will 
be more and more evident. 

This, then, is my main theme. Other contributors 
will doubtlessly discuss the large opportunities for scien- 
tific management in the broader problems of economic, 
business and administration which are so vital in plan- 
ning the transition which will be necessary after our 
defense crisis is past. Scientific research is essential in 
determining basic facts so as to correct the inequalities 
which produce business fluctuations and unbalanced liv- 
ing standards. A serious depression is generally ex- 
pected and is looked upon as a foregone conclusion on 
the cessation of our defense efforts. Is such a depres- 
sion necessary or can it be controlled? 

We have then two types of problems demanding all of 
the energy and resourcefulness of this Society and its 
members ; the immediate problem of production to win 
the war and the problem of nationai, nay, even of world 
economy.! 


1See “History of Scientific Management in America,” American His- 
tory Committee, Mechanical Engineering, September, 1939. 


SAM Chapter Programs Benefit to Widespread 


Progressive Management 
By ASA S. KNOWLES 


Dean, College of Business Administration, Northeastern University, Boston 


ern warfare is singularly acclaimed by the creation 

of the Office of Production Management as the 
chief agency of United States preparedness and de- 
fense. Experience abroad has demonstrated that the 
source of power of armed forces is an efficient produc- 
tion machine. 

An important factor in obtaining industrial efficiency 
is the development of widespread understanding among 
industrial administrators of the best practices of indus- 
trial management as endorsed by leading manufacturing 
organizations. A part of this also is provision of oppor- 
tunities to exchange regularly information regarding the 
application of new management ideas and methods. 

Unfortunately, many of the so-called bottlenecks of 


to industry is the front line of defense in mod- 


production are in reality management bottlenecks; i.e., 
lack of information and knowledge of where to find it. 
In recognition of this, the federal and state govern- 
ments have appointed a number of specialists to assist 
manufacturing industries having defense contracts in 
the solution of management problems. The work of 
these specialists may do no more than scratch the sur- 
face unless there is some means of building upon and 
improving the services introduced. This demands that 
there be a number of agencies to which managers may 
turn to check up on up-to-date and progressive ideas. 
Chief among such agencies should always be the pro- 
fessional management societies, and particularly, those 
geared to serve industry in the manufacturer’s own 
locality through chapter or branch organizations. 
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The Society for the Advancement of Management is 
unique in being the only society devoted wholly to 
problems of industrial management which has a local 
chapter type of organization. Its nineteen chapters are 
conducting regular programs in key industrial cities in 
the United States. The local officers of these chapters 
have accepted the responsibility of arranging and con- 
ducting local programs as a challenge. Not only are 
they making every effort to see that their chapter pro- 
grams are well organized and purposeful, but also to 
call to the attention of local industrial managers the 
availability of these program offerings. In addition to 
the local chapter program, every manager is afforded 
an opportunity to associate and exchange ideas with 
others who are interested in the same objectives which 
he is seeking in managing his own business. 

It is significant, also, that SAM chapter leaders are 
doing more than just calling attention to problems of 
operating management during the emergency. In addi- 
tion, they are attempting to think in terms of the after- 
math. These chapter officers as well as chapter members 
appreciate that regardless of the outcome of the present 
war and the future world line-up, the post-emergency 
period will bring adjustments in business conditions 
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that will test to the limit the management skill of 
every industry. They know, too, that the successful 
survivors will be as always those going concerns whose 
management and production methods are flexible, up to 
date and progressive. For example, the present emer- 
gency has created already numerous changes in manage- 
ment techniques. In the field of “in-service training” 
alone the methods and procedures involved have under- 
gone radical changes as compared to those used even a 
year ago. 

Regular meetings of SAM chapters are calling atten- 
tion to these and many other changes. Those closely 
associated with the development and improvement of 
management techniques are sought out and invited to 
appear before regular and special meetings of the local 
chapter groups. By discussing new ideas and exchang- 
ing opinions, managers are helped to see that meeting 
today’s problems is in reality the basis of tomorrow’s 
opportunity. 

It is in the belief that the above described SAM 
activities are essential to continued progress in an in- 
dustrial society that those charged with the responsibility 
for promoting the work of the Society find justification 
for spending their time and effort in its interests. 


What Does the SAM Mean to the Members in Europe? 


By A. J. VERKOZEN 


Management Consultant 


IVE years of The Society for the Advancement 

of Management—and many years of its predeces- 

sors—have been very instructive for us European 
members. 

The SAM gave us contacts with American friends in 
American organizations. We received the publications 
which kept us in touch with what went on in the estab- 
lishments and, above all, in the minds of these fellow 
members. 

Such members as Wallace Clark in Paris, Major 
Urwick in London, Werner Kaufmann and Dr. Prup- 
pacher in Zurich, the late Vanderleeuw in Rotterdam, 
Araicunas in Kaunas, and many others, functioned as 
centers of information. 

We had conferences either directly under the auspices 
of the SAM or influenced by members and we had the 
library of the Taylor Society donated to the University 
of Amsterdam. 

At all times ADVANCED MANAGEMENT had articles 


that were interesting for those who knew how to read 
and how to interpret them. One series of articles had 
particular influence: those started by King Hathaway 
in 1932 and followed up over a number of years. His 
short outline and the list of recommended—and not too 
difficult—literature was of more value in many Euro- 
pean localities than the average reader here would imag- 
ine. The literature was studied and discussed by small 
groups of men interested in management who had few 
other opportunities of direct contact with the application 
of scientific management in America. The related sub- 
jects were often the theme of discussion between con- 
sultants and their clients, between management men and 
their disciples. 

The contacts caused by such discussions were impor- 
tant. Management is something which can best be un- 
derstood through its applications, but arguing the merits 
of points of view which were expressed in ADVANCED 
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MANAGEMENT contributed considerably to the cause of 
management. 

Most of the members came to the United States at 
one time or another; the delegates to the Washington 
conference in 1938, the English staff of the Interna- 
tional Institute, Mr. Dubreuil of the International Labor 
office in Geneva, etc., and countless retailers, industrial- 
ists and economists whose interest in management was 
aroused by work done by European members. The un- 
tiring help which Miss Buckley’s office gave us on these 
occasions made us gratefully aware of the Society’s 
mental attitude. 

The contact of American and European members at 
conferences like those in Amsterdam in 1931 and 1932, 
in London and in Washington, probably contributed 
most of all to the advancement of management. It is 
sad that such contacts have not been possible for a long 
time now. The last American SAM man who went to 
Europe to let the membership abroad have the benefit 
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of his wisdom—Professor Rautenstrauch—had a hard 
time finding a boat on which to get home. 

The number of members in Europe was small, and 
their application of scientific management drew rela- 
tively little attention. Scientific management was not 
an important factor in the Europe now sadly overrun 
by management’s parody: the Nazi systematization. 

Would more general acceptance of management prin- 
ciples have been able to make a stand? It probably 
would! If that is so, we European members must ad- 
mit that, while we had the knowledge, we lacked the 
perseverance to perform what our responsibility should 
have dictated. For surely, scientific management must 
go beyond improved methods in the shop. Its scope and 
possibilities single it out as a means to strengthen those 
forces in industry and public life on which the world 
and its individuals must depend to maintain their free- 
dom. 


The Role of SAM in Management Education 


By WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL 


Chairman, Department of Management, School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University 


are alike in many respects to the ones that were 

faced in 1917, yet in many other respects are 
markedly different from those of two decades ago. In 
1917, in general, both management and the workers 
were suspicious of scientific management. Today both 
management and the workers claim the scientific ap- 
proach in their procedures. Today as far as the purely 
mechanical aspects of our present problem are con- 
cerned these claims are largely valid. However, an 
analysis of our present confusion leads inevitably to a 
realization that while we have a great fund of knowl- 
edge and skills to aid us in overcoming our mechanical 
shortages, our real trouble is not one of machines and 
materials but one of co-ordination. 

Organization is the structural relationship between 
the various factors of production. When the objectives 
of an enterprise, regardless of whether it be a single 
unit, an entire industry, or the nation, are clearly recog- 
nized and the organizational structure is designed to 
achieve these specific objectives, the resultant action will 
possess organic unity. Herein lies the greatest need of 
the hour; namely, organic unity in organization. 

Management societies can render a great service to 
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the nation if they will clearly formulate the well- 
established principles of organization and constantly 
check every phase of our industrial and governmental 
activities against these principles. Keeping in mind the 
fact that co-ordination is the key to maximum achieve- 
ment of collective effort and that personal satisfactions 
are largely in proportion to the success of the group, 
management societies should strive to teach the primary 
and operating fundamentals of organization and should 
urge upon their membership the checking of their activi- 
ties against these fundamentals. Briefly the fundamen- 
tals of organization are as follows: 

Primary : 

(1) Regard for the aim of the enterprise 

(2) The establishment of definite lines of supervision 

(3) The placing of fixed responsibility 

(4) Regard for the human equation 

Operating : 

(1) The development of adequate system 

(2) The establishment of adequate records 

(3) The laying down of proper operating rules and 
regulations 

(4) The exercise of effective leadership * 

In their advocacy of basic organizational principles 
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the members of SAM must not make the fatal mistake 
of assuming that the construction of an organization 
chart (desirable though this may be) will produce a 
going organization. Each step in the formation of a 
new enterprise or the expansion or reorganization of 
an old one must be carefully taken and be clearly made 
known to all interested parties. It is a continuing proc- 
ess of education to keep an organization constantly 
aware of its objective and willing to adjust its structure 
to meet the requirements of this objective. The main- 
tenance of a sound structure is not easy. It requires 
eternal vigilance and careful indoctrination to avoid the 
development of an institutional complex, bureaucracy 
and vested interests. It is the responsibility of top 
management to formulate the primary fundamentals 
of organizations, to select the key executives who are 
to function within these broad fundamentals, and to 
instruct these executives in sound organizational prin- 
ciples and procedures. It is the obligation of the mem- 
bers of the management profession to participate ac- 
tively in the educational process necessary to bring 
about sound organization both in the government effort 
and in private enterprise in great national effort to 
rearm. 

The organizational principles and procedures that 
management societies should urge upon Washington are 
needed in each enterprise, whether it be the small tool 
shop located in an alley or one of the gigantic airplane 
or munitions plants. Two illustrations will point to the 
need. Recently the author sat in the office of an able, 


1See Lansburgh, Richard H. and Spriegel, William R., Industrial 
Management, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1941, page 62. 
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major executive of a new defense industry which will 
employ thousands of men when it gets under way. The 
executive asked the purchasing agent when they would 
be able to use the truck that had been bought from the 
sales floor of a local dealer some three weeks previously. 
His answer was that the truck would be ready as soon 
as the needed license plates were received. On checking 
with the traffic director it was discovered that the plates 
had not even been ordered. This enterprise had not as 
yet established in detail the primary and operating fun- 
damentals of organization. Even after these principles 
are incorporated into their organizational structure it 
will take considerable time to make them a part of the 
new organization regardless of an intensive training 
program that is under way. A second case is the situa- 
tion in another defense industry which was to duplicate 
a plant already in operation. Blueprints were secured 
from the engineering office by which to manufacture 
the tools and equipment. After the tools and equipment 
were well under way a check against actual plant opera- 
tions showed that many changes in the shop had been 
made by the shop which were not a part of the central 
engineering records. This situation violates at least 
three of the operating rules of organization. 

In summary it might be said that SAM’s greatest 
contributions to the present defense program will be 
found in the realm of organization; the formulating of 
sound principles, rules, regulations and procedures to 
bring about effective co-ordination within the organi- 
zational structure; and to aid in teaching the executive 
personnel how to operate within this organizational 
structure. 


SAM and Education 


By C. CANBY BALDERSTON 


Dean, Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


ANAGEMENT knowledge has advanced at an 
increased tempo since the turn of the century, 
and especially during the past two decades, be- 

cause of the wider dissemination of information. In 
this advance, SAM has aided by providing a forum for 
the discussion of management methods and of teaching 
methods. It has also aided many colleges directly 
through its student chapters, its studies of curricula, and 
its teacher conferences. 

There is now an additional service that SAM can 
render to improve classroom instruction. Visual educa- 
tion should be used to supplement the usual type of in- 


struction through the use of text materials and prob- 
lems. Illustrative material is no substitute, of course, 
for regular teaching materials because it does not pro- 
vide the basis for disciplining the mind. On the other 
hand, it does clarify explanations that otherwise remain 
obscure, especially to students without business ex- 
perience. 

The supplies needed for visual instruction are difficult 
for many teachers to obtain. It is suggested, therefore, 
that SAM might provide a library of up-to-date motion 
pictures, slides and exhibits to be furnished to manage- 
ment teachers on a rental basis. 
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Postwar Problems and Industrial Relations 
By LEWIS L. LORWIN 


Author of Economic Consequences of the Second World War 


I 


S WE meet here today, millions of men along a 
A thousand-mile front, from the White to the Black 
Sea, are facing each other in deadly combat. 
Millions more, scattered over wide areas from the At- 
lantic Coast in Africa to the shores of the Pacific in 
China are waging war on land, on the high seas and in 
the air in a grim spirit of mutual enmity and extermi- 
nation. One billion seven hundred million people, over 
three fourths of the human race, are in the deathly grip 
of the God of War who has unleashed a fury of de- 
struction seldom before known in the all-too-bloody his- 
tory of man. We in the United States, who are still 
spared the human costs of actual warfare, are pouring 
out our strength, our sweat and our wealth, in ever- 
increasing quantities to swell the widening tide of a 
war which is engulfing the world. 

The tragedy of all this may have one redeeming fea- 
ture: that is, our hope and our determination that out 
of this destruction shall come a greater effort to up- 
build the eternal values of mankind—political freedom, 
economic opportunity and social justice. Everywhere, 
but especially here in our own country, the meaning of 
the war lies in the fact that it is testing our loyalty to 
the ideal of democratic living and our capacity to carry 
the political and economic institutions of democracy to 
greater heights and to a more secure basis. We shall 
have won the war if and when, after the fighting is over, 
we shall begin putting into effect measures and policies 
which will provide all our people with a chance to earn 
a steady and adequate income under decent working 
conditions and to use their income as a means of enlarg- 
ing their material standard of living and the spiritual 
freedom of their life. 


II 


It is in the light of this meaning of the war that the 
problems of postwar policy must be viewed. The first 
and essential task is to find the economic and social 
framework within which the political and cultural values 
of democracy after the war may be furthered. For 


1 Paper presented at the Conference on Industrial Relations at Prince- 
ton University, September 19, 1941. 


this task, the war itself offers no clue. This is the 
tragedy of all wars. They do not solve the problems 
which give rise to them. The most a war may do is to 
clear the ground for the new growths that were pushing 
their way upwards before the war began. 

We must seek the key to the postwar situation in the 
newer social-economic developments before 1939. For 
two decades or so, and especially since 1929, the main 
historic trend in the western world, was the gradual 
separation of political democracy from economic laissez 
faire and the efforts to reinvigorate democratic life by 
union with a new and creative policy of consciously 
directed social-economic action. You may designate 
the trend as social-economic planning, if you like. What 
is important is not the name, but the fact that this trend 
was transforming the system of private enterprise into 
a sort of “public-interest” industrialism whose new fea- 
ture was the harnessing of economic activity to general 
social ends under the guidance and with the aid of the 
government. 

In the five or six years before the outbreak of the 
present war, the advanced democratic countries were on 
their way towards building up social-economic tech- 
niques for this neo-capitalism. These techniques varied 
in detail in England, Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland and 
the United States. But in essentials they were alike. 
They consisted in the use of the monetary, fiscal and 
general regulatory powers of the state to compensate, 
by public action, for the deficiencies of private enter- 
prise whether these be deficiencies in creating purchasing 
power and consumption, in promoting investment and 
employment, or in maintaining socially desirable living 
and working conditions. The particular methods used 
by the governments are now well known—public works 
financed by public borrowing ; direct aid to consumers ; 
“cheap money” policies; subsidies to producers, stimu- 
lation of foreign economic relations ; low-cost housing ; 
social insurance legislation, etc. The possibility of such 
techniques was not exhausted, and new applications and 
devices were being sought to achieve the same ends. 

What is significant is the general character of these 
techniques and the assumptions on which they rest. 
They indicate, first, a new basis for the justification of 
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private enterprise. They do not deny or refute the 
value or potentialities of private initiative. They merely 
imply that private enterprise is not an end in itself, but 
a means to an end. The ends are economic freedom and 
efficiency to be devoted to social well-being. If private 
enterprise serves these ends—well and good. If it does 
not, it has no claim for special treatment—and col- 
lective action must supplement it where it fails. 

The other assumption is that the state is entering a 
new stage of development. The time is long past when 
the state was merely a policeman. For some time it has 
been assuming the role of economic guide and social 
servant. The trend is towards the growth of what may 
be called the social-managerial state whose job it is to 
stimulate and promote, to give new incentives where old 
ones fail and to keep the social-economic mechanism 
moving forward. 

The new social outlook and the economic mechanisms 
for its fulfillment which the democratic countries were 
developing before 1939, aimed to reconcile the basic 
freedoms of individual self-expression with the exigen- 
cies of social-economic control. While the progress of 
these countries was slow, it was promising. And it sup- 
plies now the guiding lines for building a democratic 
edifice after the war. 


Ill 


The policies of neo-capitalism and of the social- 
managerial state can play a constructive part at the end 
of the war in so far as they embody a new principle 
of economic action. This principle may be designated 
as balanced expansionism. The essential features of 
latter-day laissez faire have been partial expansionism 
and partial monopoly. Each group in society, each eco- 
nomic factor has aimed to attain a monopolistic position 
for itself while the supply of other groups or factors 
was expanded so as to weaken their competitive and 
bargaining power. The owner of capital funds, the 
producer of goods, the supplier of managerial skills, 
the seller of labor—each has been interested in creating 
a relative scarcity of what he could give and a relative 
abundance of what others had to offer in the market. 
This is the process which underlies the monopolistic 
tendencies of recent times, in the widest sense of the 
term, the tendencies which have been undermining the 
entire structure of private capitalism as it had been in- 
tended to be by its early theorists and protagonists. 

Balanced expansionism is an attempt to eliminate the 
monopolistic and scarcity elements in economic life by 
corrective and compensatory social action. The prin- 
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ciple is to apply consciously and by planful procedures 
all the usable resources at hand to obtain the maximum 
possible economic and social benefit. And in making 
use of natural and human resources the desire for the 
maximum must be tempered by the idea of the proper 
proportion between effort and result, between total na- 
tional income and its distribution, between economic 
costs and social gain. 

The value of this principle for postwar policy flows 
from the nature of the dislocations which national de- 
fense and war cause and of the special problems which 
postwar readjustments present. A great war tends to 
overcome the restrictionist elements in a laissez faire 
economy. Though not without friction and conflict, we 
are witnessing today the enlargement of plant capacity, 
of labor skills, of managerial techniques, of purchasing 
power, and of monetary instruments needed to put them 
to use. But what a war also does—is to unbalance this 
process because of concentration on temporary war 
needs. Sooner or later a war economy results in ab- 
normal disproportions of capital and consumer goods, 
of money and real income, of mass purchasing power 
and of opportunities for using it, in short, in an open 
or disguised inflationary condition which is destructive 
in its effects on balanced economic growth and on 
standards of living. 

The meaning of postwar readjustment lies in the 
necessity of reintroducing balance into the economy. 
But as past wars have shown, such balance is usually 
sought by private enterprise through a contraction of 
activity. That is the reason why the boom following 
a war is brief and is soon overtaken by depression whose 
essence it is to deflate the overgrown activities of the 
war and of the immediate postwar boom. 

Such a sequence is inevitable as long as postwar eco- 
nomic policy is allowed to be shaped entirely by the 
contradictory forces of laissez faire. If we disregard 
the newer economic trends of the pre-1939 years and 
revert to complete non-interventionism by government, 
to what is still called “normalcy” by those who advo- 
cate such policy, there is no chance of avoiding a painful 
slump after the war, with the disastrous social conse- 
quences which it may entail. 

The more effective way to change from war to peace 
is thus to plan a postwar program based on the prin- 
ciples of balance and expansion. That can be done only 
by carrying forward the new social-economic policies of 
neo-capitalism and of the managerial state. As no one 
group in society has the psychological pre-requisites for 
carrying the national economy forward, that must be 
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done by all groups working together through their com- 
mon economic and social agency which is the govern- 
ment. 


IV 


The application of the general principle stated above 
to the postwar situation means to indicate specific ways 
in which the transition from war to peace may be fa- 
cilitated. The shift from production of armaments to 
production for the needs of peaceful living involves 
technical questions in so far as the adaptation of plant 
and machinery to new uses is concerned. But in the 
main the issue is economic—where to find demand and 
markets for the expanded manufacturing capacity which 
we shall have created and for the enlarged labor force 
which will have been drawn into industry. 

The indications are that the answer to this question 
may best be sought along three main lines. First, the 
United States can push forward its foreign trade and 
investments. The new position of world leadership 
which it has assumed imposes upon the United States 
obligations which will call for increasing industrial and 
financial activities abroad. The United States will be 
called upon to aid in feeding the hungry populations 
after the war and to help in the reconstruction of devas- 
tated areas and ruined cities. But even more important 
is the part which the United States may assume in the 
developmental work of the newer countries; e.g., Latin 
America and the Far East. For strategic, political and 
economic reasons the United States is especially bound 
after the war to take an active part in building up the 
natural resources and new economic structures of the 
Western hemisphere as a basis for its own position in 
world affairs. 

Second, American industry has a chance for large 
development in the field of housing and urban recon- 
struction. There looms up after the war the possibility 
of giving the housing problem a larger content than ever 
before. It can be related to problems of industrial de- 
centralization, new transportation and city planning. 
The present defense program will help to spread indus- 
trial plants to new sections of the country and to build 
up smaller centers of industry. At the same time, the 
aviation industry is bound to assume large proportions 
and to make possible new combinations of transporta- 
tion methods. Until now, our housing development has 
been successful for some groups of the population in 
so far as it has utilized the automobile for building up 
the suburban way of living. But it has been inadequate 
as far as the mass of people are concerned. What is 
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in the offing is a new development based on new meth- 
ods of building and systems of transportation which 
would make possible the use of more distant areas and 
a greater spreading out of industrial settlements. Such 
a development implies a replanning of our present 
blighted areas and congested centers in the cities and 
near-urban settlements, with their traffic congestion, 
slum neighborhoods and misplaced industrial and com- 
mercial sections. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards has 
recently formulated a program designed to turn out- 
moded areas of American cities back to active and 
proper uses through instruments which would link pri- 
vate industry and governmental planning controls. The 
program, it is said, would make possible a broad activity 
in the rebuilding of cities involving ultimately from 80 
to 90 billion dollars in work and materials. 

The third line of postwar expansion lies in the field 
of the social services. The selective draft is again 
showing, as it did in 1917-18, the wide gaps in the pro- 
visions for the health, education and recreation of the 
youth of the country. This fact is indicative of similar 
inadequacies in the provision for the adult members 
of the families from which the youth come. A national 
program to fill these deficiencies in the form of social 
provisions for better nutrition, better medical care, and 
better recreational facilities would call not only for in- 
creased production of consumers commodities but also 
for larger constructional activity in building hospitals, 
clinics, schools, playgrounds, etc. 

A balanced expansion along the lines indicated in- 
volves many slow and difficult readjustments. It would 
mean, for instance, that an accelerated flow of funds to 
some industries, especially the heavy and constructional 
industries, must be counterbalanced by provisions for 
needed funds in the consumers’ goods and service indus- 
tries. Investments in foreign countries will call for 
new methods of financing and for their correlation with 
appropriate commercial and monetary policies. Exten- 
tion of the social services means a reorientation of eco- 
nomic life in response to a larger concept of social goals 
and ideals. 


V 


What was said above may appear as the outline of 
a long-range postwar program, which is beyond the 
scope of post-defense problems. The latter are usually 
thought of as including something more immediate and 
concrete—such as finding jobs for the demobilized men, 
giving new orders to plants no longer working on arma- 
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ments, readjusting prices and wages, taking care of 
those thrown out of work, and so on. 

While this is partly true, the line of division is only 
relative. It is false to regard the postwar problem 
merely as a transition from a “state of urgency” to 
“business as usual.” But it is also incorrect to assume 
that a war revolutionizes all economic and social rela- 
tions and that the problems to be faced after the war 
are entirely new. When the war began we were trying 
to solve certain problems; the war has made us put 
these problems off for a while, but we cannot eseape 
them when the war ends. The defense or war program 
is not going to solve the problems which we have just 
begun to consider more fully on a national scale, such 
as stability of employment, proper medical care for chil- 
dren and young people, the adjustment of schooling to 
vocational needs, training of workers, increased oppor- 
tunities for the underprivileged, better housing and 
so on. 

This fact is evident in the changed attitudes today 
as compared with twenty-five years ago. The desire 
now is to conduct the war in such a way as to avoid the 
need for drastic reorganization later. In current dis- 
cussions, the term “reconstruction” is not used. Instead, 
the question is that of “readjustment.” This is whole- 
some, in so far as it reflects a perception of continuity 
in social-economic policy. 

The postwar problems must, then, be viewed as prob- 
lems in making plans for a longer period. Just as a war 
program is not made from day to day but is based on 
general considerations of a total war situation, so post- 
war problems cannot be successfully met without the 
framework of a more comprehensive outlook and pro- 
gram. 


VI 


Like the general economic changes sketched above, 
the development of postwar industrial relations presents 
a problem in carrying further the democratic processes 
which have long been under way. The “public interest 
capitalism’ which was in process before 1939 had as 
one of its features a system of work in which labor and 
management could determine by rational deliberation 
and by mutual agreement the conditions under which 
work was to be carried on. The question is how the 
process is likely to be affected by postwar conditions. 

As past experience shows, industrial relations at the 
end of a war become subject to great strains which are 
due to technical, economic and psychological causes. 
The technical readjustments which must be made within 
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factories and plants usually involve transfers of work- 
ers to new jobs, reclassification of skills, changes in 
rules of discipline which are sometimes depressive in 
character. The economic aspects of the postwar transi- 
tion may mean temporary or prolonged unemployment, 
or less remunerative employment, or relocation of work- 
ers with all the difficulties which that creates for the 
workers and their families. And technical and economic 
stresses are aggravated by psychological factors in so 
far as a postwar situation generates currents of thought 
and emotions which are laden with conflict. The end 
of a war releases, on the one hand, the hopes and de- 
mands of the mass of the people which had been aroused 
by the promises made to them during the war. On the 
other hand, it brings to the fore the anxieties of social 
groups which believe they have something to lose if the 
war promises are carried out. Thus, there develops 
conflict between those who would go forward to new 
goals and those who cling to the past or who fear an 
abridgement of their possessions and privileges. As the 
several causes of conflict reinforce each other, a postwar 
situation always holds within itself the elements of radi- 
cal and violent social-economic explosions which find 
special expression in the field of industry. 

There are indications that the present war and na- 
tional defense activities may lay in a large supply of 
explosive elements for the future. Many of the things 
which are being done now because they are needed for 
defense or war, have contradictory elements in them. 
Take, for instance, the defense training program in in- 
dustry. It is designed to move up tens of thousands 
of workers to the point of their highest skill and to 
step up those in less skilled categories of employment. 
This plan is undoubtedly necessary for the speedy pros- 
ecution of defense production. But to the extent to 
which it is successful, its result is to upgrade large 
numbers of workers in technical skill and work-respon- 
sibility for which there may be no immediate call at the 
end of the war. Certainly such a condition would not 
be conducive to internal peace if postwar technical re- 
adjustments leave behind large numbers of workers 
who feel that they have skills on which they cannot 
realize and which are socially wasted. 

Take as another closely related illustration, the posi- 
tion of youth in industry. The needs of national de- 
fense have brought out with unusual clarity the fact 
that industry until now has taken the worker ready- 
made so to speak, as he was prepared by the community 
and that the job of preparing young people for work 
was far from well done. The lack of adequate facilities 
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for enabling young boys and girls to choose their voca- 
tions and to get the first training needed for a success- 
ful employment-career is now hurriedly being met by 
defense agencies in so far as possible. But the present 
defense program is bound to make the problem more 
pressing when the war ends. The demand for a proper 
system of training youth for work, of tying in the 
educational institutions with the industrial system will 
be more insistent in so far as present defense activities 
show that much more can be done than has been done 
in that respect, given the will and concerted action. 

Take as a further illustration the effects of defense 
production on the disproportionate growth of the heavy 
industries, the shifts in population, the rise of new in- 
dustrial towns and the dislocations which that must 
cause in the composition and distribution of the labor 
supply. 

Or, to illustrate another aspect of the situation, con- 
sider the effects of defense financing on the worker. 
The defense price and wage policies will tend to ac- 
cumulate in the hands of the workers considerable 
savings since they cannot spend their increased war- 
earnings now. This, by the way, is a characteristic 
feature of the present war situation in other countries: 
e.g., Germany and Great Britain. What is further im- 
portant is that these savings are being placed in govern- 
ment bonds so that millions of workers are becoming 
directly and indirectly interested in the public debt and 
in the federal budget. This, it is claimed by some, is 
a good thing in so far as it creates reserves of purchas- 
ing power to be released after the war which will sus- 
tain business activity. That is true. But the other 
side of the picture is that the orderly release of this 
purchasing power which would not disturb government 
finance or dislocate long-established habits of consump- 
tion or create acute inflationary conditions will call 
either for self-restraint or for imposed controls—and 
both or either may give rise to irritation and discontent. 
It is not my intention to say that the accumulation of 
reserve purchasing power in the hands of the people is 
undesirable, but merely to point out that it too has ele- 
ments of strain in it for the industrial relations of the 
postwar period. 

It would be possible, if time permitted, to consider the 
likely effects of other war and defense developments on 
future industrial conditions. But even in a brief sur- 
vey such as this it is necessary to make some mention 
of the effects of greater national solidarity which war 
brings in its trail. The impetus which war or na- 
tional defense gives to the sense and to the ideal of na- 
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tional unity creates a state of mind which revolts against 
national economic and social inequalities. This is the 
reason why every postwar period has witnessed an up- 
surge of radical economic and social movements, with 
their disruptive repercussions on industrial relations. 
The present war and national defense effort stresses 
the need for national unity even more than in previous 
wars, and it should not be surprising if the rebound at 
the end of it is even more vigorous than it was in 


1919-20. 
VII 


Management within individual plants and establish- 
ments may do much to facilitate the transition from war 
to peacetime industrial conditions. By appropriate ac- 
counting and financial methods, preparations may be 
made for relieving the financial pressure of necessary 
write-offs after the war. Advance consideration may 
be given to the possibilities of new products and new 
markets, which may sustain production in the imme- 
diate postwar interval. Various devices may be used 
such as division of work, retraining, to re-employ de- 
mobilized men or to ease the change over to new jobs 
for older employes. 

The largest opportunity of management in individual 
plants lies in establishing co-operative collective dealings 
with organized labor. If American business would 
make up its mind to accept voluntarily freely-organized 
labor unions as a normal and constructive element in 
industry, it would advance by a thousand steps the so- 
lution of the problem of industrial relations. It is fu- 
tile to expect that the war and defense program will 
leave bargaining positions in industry unchanged. Labor 
is bound to gain ground in the next few years. Busi- 
ness may be tempted at the end of the war to reverse 
the balance. That, as past experience has shown, may 
be done, but only at the expense of peaceful industrial 
relations and of social freedom. Such a policy on the 
part of business would mean to defy again the demo- 
cratic trend in industry which has gone forward despite 
all opposition and temporary setbacks. It would be 
more in harmony with the ideals for which the present 
war is fought to place oneself in front of the trend and 
to help carry it forward. The intervention of govern- 
ment in industry can be reduced only if, and to the 
extent to which labor and management can co-operate 
voluntarily in building constructive attitudes and poli- 
cies for industrial progress. Might not management 
take steps now to create a basis for such co-operative 
relations with organized labor in every plant and in 
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every industry? Could not the arrangement be extended 
so that internal policies may be viewed in the light of 
the general position of each concern or industry? Might 
not the oft-made proposal for Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils be revived now to achieve this purpose, and with 
better chances of success? 

However, the nature of postwar problems puts a 
limit to what individual plants or concerns may do. In 
ordinary times, it may be contended, industrial relations 
are largely shaped by internal policies of plant manage- 
ment. Even then, such policies are greatly affected by 
conditions outside industry—by the previous education 
and training of the worker, by his daily contacts in the 
home, and by the general social currents of the times. 
Satisfactory industrial relations at all times depend on 
general conditions which make for a progressively ris- 
ing standard of living, for greater democracy in all 
walks of life and for greater self-expression through 
education and cultural opportunities. 

In emergency times, such as a postwar interim must 
be, the external and general social forces press more 
heavily on the internal situation within individual plants, 
and make larger policies on the part of management 
necessary. The internal tasks of post-defense manage- 
ment to maintain desirable industrial relations would, 
therefore, be greatly aided by the adoption of the ex- 
pansionist economic policies sketched above. The at- 
mosphere of energy and hope, the opportunities for new 
jobs, the reduced pressure of costs on prices, the added 
activity due to government spending would create an 
environment conducive to friendly adjustment of diffi- 
culties and differences of opinion. 

If management must supplement its individual efforts 
by collective action, it might benefit by creating now 
some machinery for the purpose. Two suggestions 
might be made in this connection. One is to promote 
periodic discussion of problems of industrial relations 
locally, regionally and nationally. A great deal is al- 
ready being done in this respect as is evidenced by the 
meeting here and by the work of organized industrial 
relations study groups in other parts of the country. 
But might not such work be expanded through the es- 
establishment of a National Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute consisting of representatives of management, labor 
and the public and operating on a permament basis? 

A second suggestion is intended to meet the larger 
problems of post-defense economic policy. Some ten 
years ago, the present speaker was among those in the 
United States who advocated the establishment of a 
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National Economic Council.? Since then the idea has 
bobbed up on the political surface from time to time 
without practical results. The present emergency and 
the anticipation of post-defense difficulties have brought 
the idea again into active public discussion. It was re- 
cently put forward by representatives both of organized 
employers and of labor. 

The experience of the past decade has shown, how- 
ever, that national economic councils in their original 
form have serious limitations. They have a tendency 
to be prolific in pointless discussions and to get lost 
in documentary research and details. Their advice often 
comes too late and, even when in time, is not specific 
enough for immediate action. 

The exigencies of recent years have brought into 
being here and there new agencies, largely governmen- 
tal, which could bend research and advice to the needs 
of policy and action. The probable pressure of post- 
defense problems calls for a similar national agency 
now which may begin to think today of what may be 
done tomorrow. Some agencies of the government; 
e.g., the National Resources Planning Board, are pro- 
moting now the advance planning of public works and 
of other public activities which may be used after the 
war to cushion the slump in business if it comes. Would 
it not be possible and desirable to supplement such pub- 
lic agencies with private or semi-public ones which 
would give thought to the planning of economic activity 
after the war? Such a body might begin now to pre- 
pare specific and concrete programs for housing, for 
the development of trade and investments in Latin 
America, for the development of newer sections of the 
United States, etc. 

Such advance planning by private industry would 
call for co-operation between industries, and between 
management and labor and the government. The re- 
search needed for such action would be of a more prac- 
tical character than that carried on by various economic 
councils in the past. What would be especially wanted 
would be investigation of new economic possibilities, the 
study of undeveloped areas, the devising of new meth- 
ods of domestic and foreign financing of large devel- 
opmental projects, the consideration of problems of 
economic balance in the economic relations of different 
countries and areas, etc. Some of the work now con- 
ducted by the United States Department of Commerce 
and by the Department of Agriculture would be of 

2 Lewis L. Lorwin, ‘“‘A Federal Economic Council,’’ The New Republic, 


April 29, 1931. Also, Lewis L. Lorwin, Advisory Economic Councils, 
Brookings Institution, 1931. 
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great use to such an agency. But much new ground 
would have to be broken. 

The main emphasis of the new agency would be on 
development, on industrial expansion, on growth. The 
spirit of such an organization would be more correctly 
expressed in some such title as National Economic De- 
velopment Organization. But it is not the name that 
matters. What is important is the idea of a method by 
which private enterprise may engage in the systematic 
expansion of the national economy and by doing so 
compete successfully with the steadily growing influ- 
ence of the social-managerial state. 


Vill 


Whether postwar readjustments will mean more or 
less dislocation and more or less suffering for different 
groups of the people will depend on the degree of co- 
operation between private industry and the government 
in carrying out the transitional and reconstructive poli- 
cies. As in the case of labor unions, American business 
would help its own case if it made up its mind to ac- 
cept the new role of government in economic life. It 
is curious to read current statements of some business 
groups, with regard to this issue. On the one hand, 
these groups see danger to the system of private enter- 
prise in the insolvency which may result from continued 
government spending and deficit financing, in the pos- 
sibility of devaluation, confiscatory taxation, or print- 
ing-press inflation. What they want is that the govern- 
ment should remove after the war what they call 
obstacles in the way of business, so that the latter may 
presumably put all things right. 

On the other hand, these same groups admit that the 
economic situation is changing. After the war, they 
say, it will be necessary for American industry to be 
more efficient, productive and progressive than ever be- 
fore. It will have to be so in order to meet increased 
domestic strains and intensified world competition. 
They realize that after the war, all of the nations en- 
gaged will be lean and hungry and angry lands in which 
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liberal principles of economics will be subordinated to 
the stark necessities of making a living. They, there- 
fore, ask not for the total abstention of government, 
but for its aid so that private business may develop its 
own productive and competitive powers. 

Such statements by business itself indicate that it will 
not be possible after the war to return to “normalcy.” 
The phrase itself can have no such simple meaning to- 
day as in 1920. Then it meant the return to the pre- 
1914 system. But now what does it mean—the pre-1929 
world or that of 1939 with the New Deal and other 
innovations ? 

What is being done today tends towards greater co- 
operation between private enterprise and public manage- 
ment. The end of the war will see more and more of 
the business of the United States tied in with the gov- 
ernment. While there may be a strong tendency for 
business to try to dissolve that tie, it is not likely to 
prove feasible. 

Currently expressed fears—whether voiced by busi- 
ness men or others—of postwar unemployment, of a de- 
cline in standards of living, of danger to the continuance 
of private enterprise, of the rise of totalitarian methods, 
and so on, are not justified by objective economic condi- 
tions. Also, the anxiety that we have reached a state 
of industrial stagnation and of saturation is amusing in 
the light of present-day world needs. The world as a 
whole, and even the United States, is young in many 
ways. There are vast unexplored regions, undeveloped 
areas, unused equipment, untouched capacities. At the 
end of the war, the world objectively will be await- 
ing the signal—Go—to be off in its century-old race 
against poverty, disease, despondency and degradation. 
What will be needed are the subjective conditions for 
such a race—courage, vision and co-operation between 
all groups and nations to utilize the devices and tech- 
niques at our disposal. Management and labor can play 
a large part in creating this subjective basis for an era 
of economic growth which would in itself carry the 
promise of constructive industrial relations. 
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Organization for National Defense 
By WAYNE COY 


Liaison Officer, Office for Emergency Management 


“6 HE whole tide of opinion is against public ad- 
ministration as a career for talent. The enor- 
mous rewards which industry offers to able young 

lawyers, engineers, economists, serve as a powerful at- 
traction to ambitious youth. As against that, there are 
some, and more than we suspect, who find real satisfac- 
tion in work whose aim is the public good. But they 
have to contend against the whole mental and moral 
climate of our times.” 

Eleven years ago, when Felix Frankfurter said what 
I have just quoted, it was the truth. Today matters are 
so vastly different that men are seriously debating the 
prediction that we government employes are a master 
class, riding the wave of the future, heading a “Mana- 
gerial Revolution.” 

I doubt that the men of government are destined to 
be the ruthless Caesars of the future. That has been 
true in Germany and in Russia, where those who for- 
merly ruled through wealth or inheritance have been 
replaced by an omnipotent bureaucracy. But in those 
countries government officials are freed from the re- 
straint of that criticism and opposition which we some- 
times experience so keenly. And their decisions are 
upheld, not by the due process of law which our con- 
stitution guarantees to every man, but by the force of 
ruthless arms and the inquisitorial powers of a secret 
police. In those countries officials are not motivated by 
our traditions of freedom and democracy. 

It is clear, in any event, that the influence and the 
prestige of public administration has enormously in- 
creased even in our country during the past decade. 
Ten years ago the graduate of a university who chose 
government as a career was looked upon with amuse- 
ment and pity. 

We are beginning to move in the direction of a new 
conception of the public service. We are leaving behind 
the minimization of the importance of capable govern- 
ment administrators and the distaste for public service 
that were products of the period of industrial growth 
which followed the Civil War. We live in a time when 
the nature of American life will be pervasively affected 


1 Paper presented at a meeting of the Washington Chapter of The 
Society for the Advancement of Management, September 25, 1941. 


by the quality of men in public service, when the citizens 
of our country must have an understanding of the 
tremendous tasks performed through public adminis- 
tration. 

The years that lie ahead pose problems of the greatest 
complication. The onrush of modern industrialism has 
made us highly interdependent at home and has made 
the nations of the world equally interdependent. We 
have learned at home that if some of our people are 
denied the means of defeating poverty then the whole 
community must suffer. We are learning that if a na- 
tion is deprived of the means of providing its citizens 
with a bearable existence then the whole community of 
nations of the world must wrestle with the resulting 
barbarism and bitterness. 

In our times great, shaking developments are rushing 
past. Our failure to have enough aluminum or oil or 
steel or food does not now mean merely that we shall 
live a little less fully but means that we may cease to 
live at all. Public administration has the job of turning 
the enormous facilities of our peacetime nation over- 
night to the tasks of war; and then the job of somehow 
somersaulting this great machinery back to the channels 
of peace without destroying the good things which the 
centuries have given us. And, above all, public adminis- 
trators have the duty of never forgetting that these 
tremendous tasks are all subordinate to the essential 
job of preserving the respect for the individual, the 
zeal of justice and freedom, and all the ultimately im- 
portant qualities of the life of free men. 

With these complex responsibilities ahead of us, we 
cannot longer afford to gauge the capabilities of our 
government by journalistic clichés. It was to this end 
that Walter Lippmann properly cracked the knuckles 
of some of his contemporaries the other morning. “We 
are not being very serious,” he wrote, “when we talk 
as if the future of the American economic order and 
the American social system depended on whether the 
mobilization of industry is conducted by a board with 
four New Dealers and three business men or vice 
versa.” Indeed, that is not “being very serious.” In 
meeting the burdensome problems of the present day 
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that sort of meaningless nosecounting can only serve to 
becloud and befog. 

If our public administrators are to help the United 
States through the tangles ahead, it will not matter 
whether they are “New Dealers” or “business men,” as 
those spongy labels are commonly used. What will 
matter is that they constantly possess a freshness of 
view, a lift of imagination, and a comprehension of 
fundamentals which will furnish them some adequate 
perspective of today’s problems. 

I can best explain by an illustration of the absence 
of those qualities what I mean by such generalities. 
Let me quote the remarks uttered by a leading French 
general only a few months before his country lay 
crushed in defeat: 

“All military force must be appraised with an eye to 
the financial balance-sheet; for the efforts which a na- 
tion can and must devote to its security are necessarily 
limited. An insurance premium must not ruin him who 
pays it. ... A country that ruins itself over its arma- 
ments, drains itself of the energy necessary to use its 
arms. ... A 75 or 77 shell, costing 150 francs, can 
destroy a tank worth a million. This particular aspect 
of the principle of the conservation of energy throws 
light on the relative value of guns and tanks. Money 
is the source of all force.” 

The hollowness of those words cannot better be eval- 
uated than by repeating the comments of Max Werner 
in his Battle for the World: 

“Tt was a fantastic situation. . . . [The generals] had 
the outlook of the petit bourgeois. . . . They failed to 
grasp the fact that defeat is the greatest expense a na- 
tion can incur; that while one shell worth 150 francs 
may destroy a tank worth a million, 5000 tanks worth 
five billion francs can conquer a country with a national 
wealth running to many hundreds of billions of francs, 
as actually happened in the spring of 1940.” 

The French general measured the defense of his 
country and the freedom of his countrymen in the 
cramped manner of a bookkeeper. He demonstrated 
the lack of imagination, the utter absence of bold and 
courageous foresight, that we cannot today afford. Pub- 
lic administration in this time of great peril cannot be 
conducted by minds which are prisoners of the balance 
sheet. In a time when the unknown and the unex- 
pected of today are the headlines of next month, or next 
week, or tomorrow, the affairs of this nation cannot be 
entrusted to men whose vision is hobbled by the experi- 
ences of the immediate past. 

It is in this connection, I think, that the benefits of 
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experience in public administration have been demon- 
strated. Of course there are important exceptions, but 
many seasoned public administrators have proved espe- 
cially fit to have the courage to face, and the ability to 
understand, the tremendous demands of this moment 
of history. 

That is as it should be. The job of our public ad- 
ministrators is to solve just those problems; and most 
administrators are where they are because their prime 
motivation was to tackle those problems. Their posi- 
tions enable them to be relatively disinterested. That 
flexibility of mind enabled public men, for example, to 
contend that the development of the resources of the 
Tennessee Valley was essential to strengthening our 
national defenses and security at a time when other 
men, who were to grasp the idea years later, sincerely 
thought the contentions were merely masks for some 
subversive maneuver. 

I do not mean to say that these qualities of imagina- 
tion, of boldness and of being disinterested are by some 
immutable natural law confined to government admin- 
istrators. In government we have had our special 
kinds of narrowness and selfishness to contend with. 
There are still too many who look upon government as 
a period of preparation for the easy and lucrative re- 
wards of a professional career in the service of private 
interests. We are also woefully familiar with certain 
government executives who suffer from power com- 
plexes and jurisdictional avarice. 

Finally, we are now learning that the only effect of 
government experience on some men has been to tie 
them to the slow rhythms of unimaginative, workaday, 
bureaucratic chores. These are the men who are care- 
ful never to venture on uncharted seas. If they have 
an imagination they carefully keep it locked up and 
out of use. We all know experienced men in govern- 
ment like these; we also know similar men new to 
government. Together they form a great unimagina- 
tive army whose banner reads, “You tell me what to 
do and I'll do it.” They seem to aspire to be the slot- 
machines of government, refusing to perform until 
someone higher up inserts a coin of specific direction 
and command. These are the problem-children of public 
administration. 

This does not mean, however, that there are no gen- 
eral deductions which can be drawn from our experi- 
ences in the administration of the defense program. 
Essentially the national defense job is that of unifying 
and co-ordinating all of the manifold activities of our 
economic life in the service of the nation’s need for 
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gigantic armament production. In its essence, this is a 
government job. It is a job which requires primarily 
the ability to judge accurately and fairly the place which 
all of the varied economic interests of the country— 
business, labor, agriculture, and all of the subdivisions 
—must play in the defense program. 

Primarily and traditionally, it has been the business 
of government and government officials to exercise this 
kind of judgment and to perform these tasks. For the 
most part, I believe that while the necessities of a de- 
fense economy have intensified our governmental prob- 
lems, the character of those problems has not essentially 
changed. So far as the tasks and technique of public 
administration are concerned, the requirements of na- 
tional defense are for the most part just like those of 
peacetime government, only more so. 

Of course the technical and engineering problems are 
somewhat different and they require the services and 
the advice of hundreds of specialists who have had little 
if any previous contact with the government. But their 
presence in government is only an intensification of a 
process which has been going on for more than a gener- 
ation. Similarly if decisions are to be made which 
affect vitally the interests of great economic groups, 
those groups should be represented in the process of 
policy-making and administration. This is true of labor, 
agriculture, small business, big business, and all of our 
diverse functional groups. Once again, however, we 
must recognize that this policy of representation has 
been growing for a good many years and has been in- 
creasing gradually in the government during the past 
decade. Organizations like the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Wage and Hour Division and 
the Bituminous Coal Division, among many others, em- 
body this principle of representation as a part of the 
process of government policy-making. 

But it is important here to make certain vital distinc- 
tions. Since representation of this sort is incorporated as 
a part of the governmental process, those who represent 
the various economic groups do so openly, consciously, 
and with full provision for similar representation of 
conflicting interests. There still remains the equally 
vital task of co-ordinating, composing and compromising 
the conflicting views of all of these representative agen- 
cies in the public interest. For this job, we cannot 
afford to choose men who represent primarily any ex- 
cept the public interest. It is in this connection, I think, 
that the work of public administration has been the best 
teacher and the best preparation for the enormously 
complex tasks involved in the defense program. 
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There has been a great deal of nonsense written and 
said to obscure the inherent complexity of the tasks 
involved. Only now many people are beginning to un- 
derstand that we cannot have armaments merely by 
saying, “Let there be armaments,” or even “Let there 
be appropriations, or contracts.” On both sides of the 
Atlantic the idea is prevalent that guns and planes and 
tanks and ships would sprout like weeds if only a one- 
man director with powers of omniscience were put in 
charge. Seasoned public administrators have learned 
and successful public administrators must learn that it 
is human beings, limited, faulty men, we are working 
with. There is an understanding of the fact that large 
problems require the consultation and co-operation of 
many organizations and agencies having special under- 
standings and special functions. Old alibis like “red 
tape,” and “bureaucracy” have somewhat spent their 
force. The simple realization is slowly dawning that 
no one can overnight become an expert in foreign af- 
fairs, military and naval strategy, finance, labor rela- 
tions, production, and so forth: that if there is to be 
government with any effectiveness and any continuity 
there must be a complex system of organization to meet 
the complicated needs of our times. More apparent 
every day is the importance of trained public men who 
understand the functions of that organization, who un- 
derstand the inter-relationship of its agencies, who can 
utilize the special services for which it exists instead of 
being confused by the very knowledge that it exists. 

But all the special skills of the public administrator in 
using the machinery of government, and all the ability 
to foresee and solve physical problems of organization 
and arrangement and production and strategy, will not 
suffice if the United States is to endure as a nation of 
freedom. A friend said to me the other day, “You fel- 
lows in government tend not to represent anybody, tend 
to be without roots. You are organizers and manipu- 
lators and operators of a great human machine, but you 
are likely to get lost in the fascination of running the 
machine, to lose sight of why you are here.” 

That does indeed pose the greatest danger that faces 
public administration. There is no surer way of bring- 
ing on the distasteful “Managerial Revolution” of that 
somewhat biased prophet James Burnham, than for the 
men of government to forget that it is not just a gov- 
ernment they are administering but a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. Great power is 
placed in the hands of public servants, and that power 
can be abused and tyrannically used if men come to 
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think the power belongs to them and forget they merely 
use it as trustees of all citizens. 

I have already said that, in my opinion, the principles 
of public administration which will produce a successful 
defense program are for the most part merely an ac- 
celeration of those principles at the root of all good 
government. There is one essential truth about public 
administration which we have all learned as a result of 
centuries of governmental experience. This truth is 
that governmental efficiency and governmental justice 
are made more perfect only when tested in the fire of 
free criticism. 

It is only when our efforts are subjected to the con- 
stant hammering of those who disagree or are dis- 
gruntled, that the men who administer the affairs of 
government may attain their maximum effectiveness. 
This should be even more true in time of conflict and 
stress, than in a time of serenity and quiet. Much of 
the criticism which we shall receive in the coming 
months and years will seem capricious and spurious, or 
even subversive. Doubtless some of it will be, but 
whatever its motivation, none of us can afford to do 
without it. 

The great demands that are now upon us will cer- 
tainly generate strong urges to get things done at any 
cost or any sacrifice. There will be pressures to break 
down the guarantees of the Bill of Rights, to ignore the 
dignity and sacrifices of individuals. Already there is 
a substantial tendency to think that workers who strike 
are clearly subversive, disloyal, un-American—a tend- 
ency to forget that strikers can be patriots bearing just 
grievances, that they can be honest, sincere men not yet 
comprehending the intricate pattern of the events which 
have created our present emergency. There has been 
grudging talk about persecuted aliens who have come 
to this country, when the fullest offers of refuge are 
obviously called for from a nation built and carried on 
since its inception by refugees from tyranny. There 
have been contemptible efforts toward creating racial 
intolerance and murmurings about suppressing opinions, 
as though we should throw away the freedom and 
tolerance which are the greatest of man’s creations. 

I have no doubt that the public men of this country 
can perform the sheer physical work of analysis and 
organization and execution required to meet and con- 
quer the present crisis in our affairs. But that alone 
will not suffice. Securing the defense of our country 
does not merely mean securing for 130 million human 
animals the right to eat and sleep and reproduce. The 
job of national defense calls for securing to 130 million 
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free men the great democratic traditions—the qualities 
of freedom and tolerance—of their country. That is the 
true job of public administration today. 


NOW SERVING THE SOCIETY 
The National Employment Service 
By R. H. BERQUIST 


Supervisor of Personnel and Safety, 
Eagle Pencil Company, New York 


Approximately a year and a half ago a committee was formed 
to organize and operate a non-profit employment service for 
members of the Society. The origin of this committee can be 
traced first, to many calls on the Society from various organiza- 
tions desiring trained men in management and engineering fields; 
second, to the actual placement of many members through the 
effort of the Society’s national office and individual members; 
third, to the interest and effort of a few Society members to 
formulate a system of handling this worth-while service. 

The committee, at the time of formation, was interested in 
this problem from a Society standpoint, as a whole, rather than 
as a localized problem in any one area—hence, the title of Na- 
tional Employment Committee. During the first full year of 
operation, routines and procedures were set up to handle the 
service for all the chapters through the committee headquarters 
in New York. Many members of the Society took advantage 
of the service rendered during this first year and many place- 
ments of properly qualified men in the numerous specialized 
fields of management resulted. The response was equally great 
to the Employment Committee in terms of the number of busi- 
ness firms applying to the committee for qualified men once 
they realized such a service was available. 

During this present year a program of decentralization is 
taking place in the procedure. As a means of simplification 
and expediency the local chapters are forming their own com- 
mittees to handle the service to the members in their own areas. 
The National Committee will do a diminishing amount of actual 
placement work as the chapters swing into their own programs 
and it will assume the role of an advisory committee for the 
procedure and policies now in vogue and for any changes that 
may be proposed in the future. 

As previously mentioned in general terms, the various phases 
of management have been represented in the active placement 
during the committee’s existence. Specifically the following 
classifications are much in evidence; methods and standards, 
time study, job evaluation and analysis, industrial relations, per- 
sonnel, employment, cost, budgeting, purchasing, planning, oper- 
ating, engineering of all types, accounting, top executives in all 
phases of management. 

The National Employment Committee membership for the 
present year consists of: 


E. C. BreHMer, (Vice President and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee) Secretary of Industrial Relations Committee, The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42 Street, New York. 


(Please turn to page 151) 
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James Reed was a management engineer to the tips 
of his fingers and an outstanding exponent of Scientific 
Management. Following a technical education than 
which no better is known, i.e., the Naval Academy fol- 
lowed by MIT, he pursued organization work through- 
out his life. In every such assignment he was inter- 
ested in getting every employe into the play. Because 
he was honorable, competent and forthright he elicited 
the cooperation both of his colleagues in the manage- 
ment and of the workers. He believed in organized 
labor, but he struggled to have both unions and man- 
agement come clean. A written agreement covering all 
possible details of the employe-employer relationship 
rigorously enforced seemed essential to an efficient in- 
dustry. Perhaps his strongest technical asset was an 
education which made him at home in the ultimate de- 
tails upon which all human work is based. 

James Reed was the sixth of a line of James Reeds 
and was born at Ashtabula, Ohio. After graduating 
from the United States Naval Academy at the age of 
twenty, he served at sea as a midshipman and ensign 
for two and a half years. He was then selected for 
the Naval Construction Corps, and sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for a three-year gov- 
ernment course in Naval Architecture and Warship 
Design, from which he was graduated in 1907 with a 
degree of Master of Science. 

On June 4, 1907, James Reed was married to Laura 
C. Maltby of Jamestown, New York, who, with their 
son, James Jr., survives him. This same year Mr. 
Reed started on an active career in industrial manage- 
ment, which with very slight interruptions he was to 
follow for the remainder of his life. From 1907 to 
1909 Mr. Reed served as Shop Superintendent at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. In 1910 the Navy put him 
in charge of steel inspection for the Eastern area, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 

Reed was one of a number of young naval officers 
who became interested in Scientific Management about 
this time, seeing in it a means to improve the efficiency 
in Navy Yard operation. Two important moves in this 
direction were made when the Navy Department un- 
der Secretary Truman H. Newberry, decided, first, to 
establish standardization of tool steels and of cutting 
tools and in connection therewith at the Philadelphia 
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Navy Yard, a Central Tool Dressing Plant which 
would purchase on specification and test all tool steel, 
and to manufacture and re-dress all forged cutting 
tools used in all of the yards on the Atlantic Coast; 
second, to establish an application of Scientific Man- 
agement or “The Taylor System” in the shops of all 
yards. The plans for the Central Tool Dressing Plant 
were personally drawn up by Taylor and James Reed 
was the officer designated to carry them out, which he 
did most creditably despite all difficulties and opposition. 
He also had an important part in the second undertak- 
ing. These activities brought Reed into frequent and 
direct contact with Frederick W. Taylor and the Tay- 
lor group, resulting in his becoming a lifelong exponent 
of Scientific Management. Few men so thoroughly 
understood its basic principles, the technique and mech- 
anisms through which they are translated into action, 
and particularly the spirit or soul of the movement. 

After serving for a time in South America, in 1912 
he was loaned by the Navy to the reform administra- 
tion of Mayor Blankenburg of Philadelphia, where, in 
association with the writer of this sketch, he served 
during two years as Assistant Director of Public 
Works. 

In the critical years between 1915 and 1920 Mr. 
Reed served his country by a tour of duty at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, where he organized and supervised 
the planning section for new construction which be- 
came a model for other Navy Yards. He had an ac- 
tive part in the construction of the battleship “Califor- 
nia,” as well as sixteen destroyers, tankers sub-chasers 
and submarines. During this time, the Destroyer 
“Ward” was launched in seventeen and a half days 
elapsed time from the laying of the keel, a world’s 
record that has never been matched. Between 1920 
and 1933, after resigning from the Navy, Mr. Reed 
was successively Assistant General Manager of the Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, General 
Works Manager for the Celite Corporation (now a di- 
vision of Johns-Mansville Corporation), and General 
Manager of the Schlage Lock Company of San Fran- 
cisco. 

From 1933 to 1937 James Reed was General Man- 
ager of the Golden Gate Bridge and Highway District, 
and thus was directly in charge of the engineering, fi- 
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nancing and construction of the world’s longest bridge 
span—the mile-long Golden Gate Bridge at San Fran- 
cisco. This project involved the securing and dis- 
bursement of $35,000,000, besides the overcoming of 
engineering problems of the first magnitude created 
by the necessity of setting pier foundations far under 
deep water in strong currents, as well as by the un- 
precedented length of span. Between 1937 and 1939 
Mr. Reed headed the Association of San Francisco 
Distributors, an organization which handled all indus- 
trial relations for 200 firms engaged in warehousing, 
distributing and wholesaling throughout the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, and employing some 12,000 persons. 
In 1940 Mr. Reed became President of the Cramp 
Shipbuilding Company, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 

To all persons who are concerned with the advance- 
ment of good management, whether in the public serv- 
ice or in private industry, the efforts of James Reed to 
enlist the active interest of employes in their work are 
of special significance. A moving instance of his es- 
timate of the place of the workers in American indus- 
try is afforded by his choosing by lot the 10-12-year 
old daughters of the men who worked on the ships to 
splash champagne at Cramp launchings. 

In 1918 Mr. Reed was assigned to special duty rep- 
resenting the Navy and Shipping Board before the 
War Labor Board. In this capacity he was instru- 
mental in securing the peaceful settlement of many 
labor problems on the Pacific Coast. At this time he 
began systematically to study the problems of labor 
and to consider the future of labor relations. In 1937 
he made a comprehensive survey of shipbuilding and 
its personnel on the Pacific Coast for Chairman Joseph 
P. Kennedy of the Maritime Commission. 

In his position between 1937 and 1939 as head of 
the Association of San Francisco Distributors, an or- 
ganization which he built up entirely himself, Mr. Reed 
was representing the employer side in industrial rela- 
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tions. At the beginning there was much serious disa- 
greement, but this changed with the deeper and better 
understanding of Mr. Reed and what he stood for. 

In his work on labor relations Mr. Reed found a 
great deal of help in his religious belief, and on occa- 
sion attended service with the feeling that he must 
have aid from some power greater than his own. 

Beginning in 1931 Mr. Reed was Consulting Pro- 
fessor in the Graduate School of Business at Stanford 
University. He was proud of this connection and 
never missed a chance to help the boys or to talk with 
them about their problems. 

Mr. Reed was always concerned about his financial 
responsibilities and the need for a thorough planning 
of the work. As General Manager for the construc- 
tion of the Golden Gate Bridge, he prepared and used 
several WPA projects for the building of roads con- 
necting the bridge, and again for sowing wild flower 
seeds on the abutting hillsides. All the engineering 
work was completed in advance so that when the men 
arrived the work could be undertaken immediately. I 
doubt if there has been any other WPA projects con- 
ducted so completely in accordance with scientific man- 
agement practices. Incidentally, on the Golden Gate 
Bridge job he saved a million and a half dollars, which 
he insisted should be definitely assigned to the payment 
of interest charges on the bridge for the first operating 
year. He completely organized this bridge and put it 
into operation. 

If James Reed’s integrity of character shone con- 
spicuously even on brief acquaintance, the boyish qual- 
ity of his personality was no less noticeable. His 
friends will long remember him as one whose welcome 
was always a hearty greeting and a ready and infec- 
tious laugh, whose conversation abounded in interest- 
ing and often amusing experiences, and whose loyalty 
never faltered, whatever might be the disparity of opin- 
ions between himself and his friends. 


Morris L. Cooke. 
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Now Serving the Society 
The National Employment Service 


(Continued from page 148) 


E. H. van Deven, (Assistant to Vice President) Assistant 
Professor of Management and Industrial Relations, New 
York University, School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance. 

LEeonARD J. SmitTH, (Assistant to Vice President) Assistant, In- 
dustrial Relations Department, Conmar Products Corpora- 
tion, 140 Thomas Street, Newark, N. J. 

Miss B. J. Puatr, (General Secretary) General Cable Com- 
pany, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

H. SHERMAN, (Methods-Forms-Systems) Department of Wel- 
fare, 902 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

R. H. Berguist, (Publicity) Eagle Pencil Company, 710 E. 14 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Anyone desiring to contact the committee may do so by writ- 
ing in care of Miss Evetyn Buck ey at the national office of 
the Society at 29 W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

At the sake of reiteration, it is pointed out that the service 
offered by this committee is designed for free use by members 
only and in no way has any relation to, or conflicts with regular 
employment agencies run for profit. 


REVIEWS 


The Coal Industry: A Study in Social Control. By 
Glen Lawhon Parker, American Council on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1940, pages iii, 198. 
($3.00) (Paper Edition $2.50.) 


Reviewed by W. Jetr Lauck, William Jett Lauck and Asso- 
ciates, Washington, D. C. 


This study, in my opinion, represents the most valuable 
contribution which has been made to the general literature of 
the bituminous coal mining industry during the past twenty 
years. It is scientific and scholarly in its method and treat- 
ment. At the same time, it is unusually interesting and prac- 
tical, It should be invaluable for college and university 
courses, to the legislator, and to all students of the problems 
presented by our natural resource industries. 

Manifestly, Dr. Parker has labored prodigiously in studying 
and analyzing the voluminous legislative, administrative and 
legal records which have been developed by the coal problem, 
but at the same time, in his treatment of these masses of data, 
he displays the gift, which is exceedingly rare, of not being 
tediously discursive, but of being able to extract and express, 
in a brief and readily understandable way, that which is per- 
tinent, valuable and especially significant in a constructive way. 

His conclusions as to further constructive action in dealing 
with the bituminous coal problem are sound and appealing 
except as to one point, which was undoubtedly due to the state 
of public opinion prevailing at the time the book was written. 
In his concluding paragraph he states “nationalization of 
mining would perhaps solve more of the problems of coal 
than any of the foregoing plans, but we must dismiss it 
because it is not politically feasible at the present.” During 
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the past year or two, however, it seems to me that a change 
in enlightened opinion has brought about the conclusion that 
nationalization of the coal industry is inevitable in the near 
future. 


The Design of Manufacturing Enterprises. By Walter 
Rautenstrauch, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
New York and Chicago, 1941, pages x, 298. 
($3.50.) 


Reviewed by Joun A. Wiarn, Partner, Bigelow, Kent, Wil- 
lard & Company, Boston and New York. 


If the author’s previous book Economics of Business Enter- 
prise, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1940, was found to fall 
within the reader’s field of interest this book is a logical sup- 
plement. It shows how the unit cost curves characteristic of a 
given business may be utilized to give relative costs under pro- 
posed revisions of operations as compared with past or present 
costs—the purpose being to provide a sound basis of judgment as 
to how a business may be redesigned to improve operating 
results. 

Part I treats of the business as a whole, with detailed studies 
of each class of expense. Part II is concerned with selected 
case problems. Both parts deal specifically with searching stud- 
ies, either of a department or the whole of an existing business, 
to the end that profits may be safeguarded or increased; or 
operations expanded; or an entirely new business unit estab- 
lished. In one volume the case studies naturally cannot cover 
the complete range of types of manufacturing. Perhaps this 
may be partially remedied in a subsequent edition by a chapter 
presenting significant data on the major representative classifi- 
cations of manufacturing industries. 

The mathematics are kept extremely simple. In fact those 
persons charged with the carrying out of extensive work in this 
field probably will find the use of more advanced mathematical 
techniques extremely useful in improving accuracy and speeding 
up the work. 

The book and its style are plainly based upon the instructional 
material Dr. Rautenstrauch uses in the classroom. This should 
make the book more valuable both to students and to comptrol- 
lers who may need to make practical application of the principles 
involved. As one would expect, material. which has been win- 
nowed by the students of a large university is relatively free 
from important inaccuracies. 

For the past several years the author has contributed impor- 
tantly to spreading the use of the principles of fixed-and-variable 
cost analysis to improve the administrative control of business 
enterprises. The present volume is a further valuable step in 
this direction. 


Motion Study. By Herbert C. Sampter, Pitman Pub- 
lishing Company, New York and Chicago, 1941, 
pages xi, 152. ($1.75.) 


Reviewed by Put Carroit, Jr., Management Consultant. 


Considering the stress being laid upon motion study in some 
Defense Training Programs, Mr. Sampter’s new book should be 
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found very useful and timely. It is quite authoritative because 
it quotes at length from the works of Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Allan H. Mogensen and Ralph M. Barnes. Moreover, it is a 
moderately priced text of a convenient, pocket size with the 
contents restricted almost entirely to elementary motion study. 

The basic laws are explained in a way understandable to the 
beginner. Numerous commonplace examples greatly improve 
the clarity of meaning. However, the supervisors and workers 
for whom this book was planned may be somewhat confused by 
illustrations of “do” operations, which are defined as those 
“which actually advance the part being worked on.” Perhaps 
“annealing” does not advance the work. On the other hand, 
some shop men will smile to think of “inspection” as doing 
anything besides holding up the work. 

Early in the book, the author states that “Motion Study 
should be applied to planning of new jobs rather than limited to 
merely the improvements of existing jobs.”” This seems particu- 
larly important today when so many plants are beginning the 
production of work wholly new to them. More emphasis could 
have been laid upon this highly profitable method of approach. 

Some original thinking has gone into the make-up of the three 
laws of “over-all motion study” developed by the author. These 
may serve as important guides if the reader keeps certain mone- 
tary truths before him. For example, while reducing the number 
of operations does save motion, it may increase the skill and 
experience required to perform the combined operations. These, 
the job evaluation experts tell us, add to the basic rate of pay. 
Then, too, while the possibilities of spending unwarranted 
amounts on mechanization are discussed and illustrated early in 
the book, this type of false economy is not sufficiently empha- 
sized at important locations in the text where the reader can 
misunderstand. 

The book clearly indicates how critical analysis of some op- 
erations is sure to disclose wasted motions. 

These may be shown on a right-and-left-hand chart. But, the 
beginner may wonder if the author’s excellent suggestion of 
using color for emphasis should not have been applied to sym- 
bols for idleness rather than “do” operations. 

For the guidance of the reader, Mr. Sampter points out that, 
in the majority of cases, micro-motion studies are not econom- 
ical. Then he goes on to discuss the importance of films as an 
aid to operator training. Pictures taken of normal operators 
working at normal rates of production can be used to depict 
shop conditions thereby providing a most valuable adjunct to 
operator training. 

The interdependence of time study and motion study is dis- 
cussed only with regard to therblig times. The manner in which 
these are treated may raise a question as to their equitableness. 
Choosing the “best times” from current and past studies, or bet- 
ter times yet to be observed, may cause one to ask if such 
“times” are normal. The supervisors and workers who study 
this book may feel that the last two chapters might have been 
used more profitably to explain the procurement of “times” 
which are representative of normal performance. 


Employee Training in the Public Service. A Report 
of the Committee on Employee Training in the 
Public Service of the Civil Service Assembly, Mil- 
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ton Hall, Chairman, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, Chicago, pages xvi, 172. 
( $2.50.) 


Reviewed by Joun J. Furta, Director of Training, Secretary, 
The Mayor's Council for Public Service Training, New 
York. 


Interest in the training of public service employes today is an 
outgrowth of the application of modern management principles 
to the administration of public agencies. Until recent years, 
such training as was given was, for the most part, both unsyste- 
matic and haphazard. Stimulated by the reports of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel and the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act which provided federal funds 
for training in public service occupations, agency administrators 
and personnel officers began work on training plans, utilizing 
the experience of the past and borrowing from the vocational 
education field. How to organize, administer and evaluate a 
program, how to make the program functional and attractive to 
supervisor and employe, how to fit the training plan and organi- 
zation into the general administrative establishment—these were 
problems that immediately beset the proponents and officials in 
charge of training plans. The slowly growing literature was 
inadequate to supply the guideposts so urgently needed. The 
experience of private industry with training had been relatively 
neglected by the public service due to insufficient translation to 
its needs. The report of the Committeee of the Civil Service 
Assembly has bridged the gap to a large extent, bringing to- 
gether under one cover a review of sound principles and meth- 
ods for the guidance of those concerned with the training of 
employes. In doing so, it has done a signal service for all en- 
gaged in the field. 

The text is not long, but it omits little. Well written, it pre- 
sents in brief compact chapters the basic areas that compose the 
field of training. The responsibility of managerial and sub- 
ordinate employes in the job of training is clearly delineated at 
the start and constant stress on this point is found throughout 
the text. Briefly describing the procedures and techniques used 
in ascertaining training needs, the report proceeds systematically 
to a discussion of the problems involved in the preparation of 
teachers, the selection of training personnel, the organization of 
the training agency, and the place where training is to be 
engaged in. The administrative end is reviewed in some detail, 
for the variations in size of administrative units of government 
is quite large. 

The selection and development of content provide the subject 
matter of another chapter. This is a problem which faces the 
training agency as soon as it decides upon the unit to be given. 
Details of best practice are discussed and particular emphasis 
placed on the functional nature of course content. After course 
content has been determined, the method or methods to be used 
become quite important. The report discourses fully on this 
subject. Various methods and techniques have been utilized in 
adult education work and have been found effective for particu- 
lar types of subject matter. These are catalogued in the report, 
and guiding points in the selection of appropriate methods are 
included. 

The chapter on evaluation of training is outstanding. The 
practitioner in the field is constantly haunted by feelings of 
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guilt when pressed to state what are his objective criteria for 
the evaluation of training. The charges of those who criticize 
the training agency for its failure to develop criteria and meas- 
uring instruments comparable to those in the experimental 
sciences is brought into proper focus. Frankly admitting the 
limitations in the present situation, the report describes those 
methods which have been successfully used in recent training 
programs. The need for developing better tools of evaluation 
is stressed, so that “public service training all along the line 
may be improved, strengthened, and adapted to the changing 
needs of government and society.” 

The final chapter discusses the value of the central training 
unit. After reviewing possible criticisms against its establish- 
ment, the committee recommends its organization as part of the 
personnel office or as a separate co-ordinating unit. Various 
central training units are described and the many functions they 
can perform briefly reviewed. 

This report should serve well as a manual and guide to those 
who are planning or are already engaged in training activities 
in the public service. It has particular value for the research 
worker in that it provides a quick view of the entire field and 
points up problems needing attention and solution. For the 
training specialist in industry, it provides an up-to-date analysis 
and survey of the field of employe training. 


The Fields of Personnel Work. By John G. Darley 
and Ralph F. Berdie, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1941, pages 48. 


Reviewed by Lronarp J. Situ, Personnel Director, Conmar 
Products Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


This pamphlet opens a source of information heretofore not 
available to those people interested in entering personnel work. 
The demand for a straightforward, nontechnical discussion of 
personnel work, its various phases and what is necessary to 
become a personnel man, is fulfilled by the material presented. 

Although designed primarily for young people, the contents 
are valuable to those individuals in industry, in the government 
and in the educational system, who do not know what is really 
meant by personnel. 

The authors discuss not only the broad phases of personnel in 
the various fields, but also make available information on the 
qualifications and training necessary to enter these various 
phases. They even deal with the job opportunities and the 
salaries usually paid. 


Top-Management Organization and Control. By Paul 
E. Holden, Lounsbury S. Fish and Hubert L. 
Smith, Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, 1941, pages xvii, 239. ($4.00.) 


Reviewed by MarRSHALL E. Dimock, Associate Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C. 


This first-hand study of thirty-one industrial corporations, 
made by a professor of industrial management and two research 
associates at the Graduate School of Business, Stanford Univer- 
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sity, recommends itself because it deals with two aspects of the 
very core of our subject matter, organization and control. More- 
over, the two terms are construed so broadly that the study 
actually deals with virtually the entire field of management. 
Dean J. Hugh Jackson, who wrote the preface, correctly 
claims that it is one of the few clinical researches in top- 
management ever made. To be sure, any number of case studies 
dealing with some one corporation have appeared but this re- 
search has the virtue of being comparative, dealing as it does 
with a fairly large group of nationally known industrial corpo- 
rations, exclusive of banks, merchandising organizations, public 
utilities and railroads. This circumscription of the field natu- 
rally affects the nature of the findings for it stands to reason 
that if public utilities and other service organizations had been 
included, the authors would have discovered increased emphasis 
at certain points, such as consumer and governmental relations. 
The great advantage of limiting the study to industrial corpora- 
tions is that it affords greater opportunity to concentrate upon 
the problems of internal organization and control, and I think 
the readers of the Journal will agree that we stand in need of 
intensive studies of this kind. The identity of the thirty-one 
companies is not divulged but we are told by Dean Jackson that, 
“It would be difficult to find a group of better-managed, more 
efficient businesses than these thirty-one companies; in fact, it 
includes many of the ‘blue-chip’ companies of America.” Need- 
less to say, this is asking the reader to take a great deal on faith 
because the inarticulate major assumption is that these compa- 
nies are so well managed that important discoveries concerning 
the organizational control of men and materials may be de- 
duced from a comparative analysis of their common factors. 
One naturally asks at this point what criteria have been chosen 
in reaching the conclusion that these are “blue-chip” companies. 
If the principal weight is given to the financial record, all fac- 
tors such as early entry into the field, monopoly characteristics 
and patent rights, are not adequately weighted, and if so, how 
can one be sure that the organization and control factors are 
responsible for a favorable showing? In view of the sophisti- 
cation and penetration manifested throughout the book, however, aa 
one feels reassured on this point. * 
(After the objectives of the investigation had been fixed and 
the research limited to the two basic factors of organization 
and control, the Stanford group then proceeded to formulate 
data sheets, setting forth all of the information which was 
desired from each of the thirty-one companies. This was fol- i, 
lowed up with first-hand observations and interviews. This Bd 
part of the work took six months and the synthesis and writing 
took another seven months, giving some idea of the degree of 
intimate knowledge which one may assume was secured by the 
field investigation. The time factor is obviously important in 
judging the definitiveness of the undertaking.) There is a 
suggestion in the preface that the facts were allowed to speak 
for themselves and that the authors were not “academic” in their 
assumptions, but the reviewer does not gain this impression and 
wonders how anyone could expect as significant a contribution 
as this without being armed with hypotheses which are to be 
tested. Lest my reason for mentioning this point be misunder- 
stood, let me make it clear that I consider the “academic” so- 
phistication running throughout the book an advantage rather 
than something which requires apology. How does significance 
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emerge without definite criteria by which to judge institutional 
organization and behavior? 

The book is organized into three parts: a twelve-paged state- 
ment of summary and conclusions, which the reviewer considers 
too short, with the result that some points are mere generalities 
and lack the penetration of the later elaboration; a sixty-two 
paged analysis of organization practices, which contains the 
greater part of the original contribution to the field; and a 
comprehensive treatment of control practices, occupying 133 
pages. In addition, there are several excellent charts and a 
twenty-one paged appendix dealing comprehensively with the 
functions of the board of directors, which in many respects is 
the most definitive and interesting part of the treatise. 

The authors are to be complimented on their well-thought-out 
framework. Due to the care with which the outline is devel- 
oped, the conclusions and principles stand out in bold relief. 
The three principal ingredients of top-management are set forth 
at the outset: the board of directors, the general management 
and divisional management. The most original part of the 
study is to be found under the second category, which deals with 
general management and concerns those executives who deal 
with the business as a whole. A discussion of staff organization 
is also significant and the authors set forth persuasively the 
reasons for greater attention to this aspect of management. 
Part three, entitled “Control Practices,” covers a comprehensive 
field, including such topics as Control over Quality of Key 
Personnel, Control over Demands upon Executive Time, and 
other distinctive topics which are rarely included in a discussion 
of control in the strict sense of the term. 

The book has no bibliography and this omission, I presume, is 
not important in what is admittedly a case study. More seri- 
ously missed, however, is a comprehensive index, the one in this 
book occupying less than three pages and not including the 
name of a single author or book. 

The authors, the Graduate School of Business, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the corporate officials who made this study possible 
are to be congratulated for a significant contribution in an im- 
portant field. 


Manual of Job Evaluation, Procedures of Job Analysis 
and Appraisal. By Eugene J. Benge, Samuel L. 
H. Burk and Edward N. Hay, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1941, pages viii, 198. ($3.00.) 


Reviewed by M. A. Ditrmar, Assistant to Vice President, 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Regardless of the simplicity or complexity of a job evalua- 
tion plan (some have elaborate mathematical superstructures), 
the basis for all job evaluation techniques is human analytical 
judgment. A job evaluation plan merely provides the mech- 
anism for directing such judgment. The manual of Messrs. 
Benge, Burk and Hay gives us a practical working method for 
accomplishing this objective. 

The three principal methods of job evaluation hitherto em- 
ployed—ranking, classification and point rating—are described 
and the advantages and disadvantages of each discussed. In 
the method developed by the authors, called the factor compari- 
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son method, the useful features of the other three are taken 
over as well as new approaches to the problem developed. 

The book is well called a manual for it provides complete 
working instructions for the installation of a job evaluation 
plan. The text is amply supplied with the various forms used, 
so that the reader can readily visualize the methods under de- 
scription. In general the text arrangement is satisfactory, 
although some minor rearrangements in the order in which the 
material is presented might be desirable. A glossary of the 
terms used would also be helpful. 

As an essential requirement, the authors stress the importance 
of detailed job descriptions. They attribute much of the su- 
perior accuracy of the factor comparison method to the careful 
and thoroughly detailed information which is collected for each 
job. 

The five factors selected as being common to all jobs are 
skill requirements, mental requirements, physical requirements, 
responsibility and working conditions. Key jobs are determined 
as a means of building the five factor “measuring sticks” for 
evaluating other jobs. A quantitative value is given to each 
factor by means of points. The latter bear a fixed relationship 
to compensation by calling a point one dollar per month or one 
cent per hour. After all jobs have been evaluated they are 
grouped into a series of job grades. Anyone contemplating a 
revision of a job evaluation plan already established, or who is 
just starting out in this field, will find this book a source of 
much useful and practical information. 


Better Foremanship. (Second Edition). By Glenn 
Gardiner, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York and London, 1941, pages x, 336. ($2.50.) 


Reviewed by J. H. Vertrees, Associate Professor in Executive 
Training, University Extension Division, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The National Defense Emergency, its demands upon industry 
daily growing, has developed a new “bottleneck”—an imperative 
need for managers and foremen who know how to train men 
quickly, how to avoid quarrels with labor in a seller’s labor 
market, and how to keep their organizations running smoothly 
at top speed. They must also, in increasing numbers, adapt 
themselves and their equipment to new products. 

Mr. Gardiner, in the new edition of Better Foremanship, 
has done what every leader in industrial training must do to 
free industry of its serious training handicaps. He has revised 
many ideas designed for the mid-thirties and has fitted them 
effectively into the current “tanks, guns and planes” theme. 

Two new chapters in the book cover “The Foreman’s Part in 
National Defense” and “How to Handle Workers’ Grievances.” 
The soundness of approach and the thoroughness of treatment 
reflect the author’s intimate acquaintance with present defense 
needs. Elsewhere, minor revisions have corrected anachro- 
nisms and included important new material. One chapter in 
the original edition, on “Employee Representation,” has been 
omitted. A chapter on “How Collective Bargaining Affects 
the Foreman,” however, has been retained with some revision. 
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Middle Management, The Job of the Junior Adminis- 
trator. By Mary Cushing Howard Niles, Harper 
& Brothers, New York and London, 1941, pages 
xi, 279. ($3.00.) 


Reviewed by Francis Goopett, Management Specialist, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The junior administrator addressed is the head of a depart- 
ment, ie, he is responsible for divisions and sections with 
from one to several hundred under his direction, yet he is not 
a major officer of the enterprise. Middle Management sticks 
resolutely to its job with practiced discernment. It departs 
neither into controversy on social change nor urges untested 
welfare developments in the name of better employe relations. 
In that sense it is “hard boiled.” It is also a well-organized 
treatise, orienting the junior administrator in his position and 
setting, explaining (without theorizing on) structure, and illum- 
inating with sensitiveness and in detail his relationship with 
superiors, colleagues, supervisors, and rank and file. 

The latter half of the book deals with techniques for improv- 
ing the “organization,” the relationships and habits of work,— 
spending thirty good pages on those of the junior administrator 
himself. 

What appears especially valuable in Middle Management is 
the author’s realization that no enterprise that is not richly 
productive of personal development and happiness in its work 
relations is thoroughly efficient. This is, I believe, never ex- 
plicitly put—there is no exhortation and no scolding—yet the 
text consistently reflects this viewpoint as do also the helpful and 
numerous (some 160) illustrations of situations, problems, solu- 
tions and (especially) attitudes. “The biggest single factor (in 
co-ordination) is the attitude of the junior administrator him- 
self” —page 218. 

Some of us, realizing that this country will never have stable 
social order nor, on a national scale, the means of orderly 
change until we have obtained the discipline of organic rela- 
tions, are inclined to storm at the fearful lag between what is 
known about efficient management and what is practiced. I 
believe it is true that in the race to achieve this essential se- 
curity we must seek allies beyond the class of executives. For 
her audience, however, Mrs. Niles has gone at the problem in a 
far better way, consistently practical, serene and optimistic. 


Public Personnel Administration. (Revised Edition). 
By William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley, 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 1941, 
pages x, 671. ($5.00.) 


Reviewed by Grorce C. S. BENson, Associate Professor, Insti- 
tute of Public and Social Administration, University of 
Michigan. 


This revised volume is a monument to the industry and per- 
severance of the authors and their organization. As in the 
earlier edition, public personnel administration is reviewed from 
the standpoints of theory, history, and contemporary develop- 
ments. The book has moved with the times and stands in ap- 
proximately the same relation to the personnel administration of 
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1941 as did the first edition to personnel administration of 1936. 

As in the earlier volume the greatest emphasis continues to 
be on methods employed by central public personnel agencies. 
In one part, there is an elaborate review of application pro- 
cedure, formal tests, oral tests, and other methods of selection. 
Each chapter is supplemented by illustrations and observations 
from practice. In-service transactions and compensation levels 
receive similarly full treatment. 

The best part of this amazing compendium of information is 
that it is written in a distinguished style with evident perspective 
and balance. It is most surprising and pleasing to find in one 
volume a historical account of the development of bureaucracy 
in modern times and a discussion, for example, of the form of 
an absence report card. 

On the basis of this excellent work, realistic students of public 
personnel administration can proceed to explore a number of as 
yet uncharted seas. The work of the departmental personnel 
office, the knotty problems of certifying one list to more than 
one department, the problem of internal organization of per- 
sonnel offices, the relation of various aspects of personnel to 
management are all new fields which should be explored to make 
the third edition of this volume even more useful. 


Productivity, Wages and National Income. By Spurgeon 
Bell, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 
1940, pages xii, 344. ($3.00.) 


Reviewed by Orpway Teap, Editor, Economic Books, Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


This statistical analysis has two purposes—to measure the 
increase in man-hour productivity in the last twenty years and 
to discover how the resulting gains have been distributed in the 
release of the national income. No facts of broad economic 
purport could have a closer relation than these to an understand- 
ing of the real job of managers. Both in respect to what 
changes are actually taking place here and what changes work- 
ers and consumers have been led to believe have occurred, the 
need for a grasp of these realities is crucial. 

The conclusions of this study are that unit productivity has 
increased remarkably in twenty years—in general to the extent 
of fifty per cent from a 1923 base; that actual earnings of 
workers in terms of purchasing power have virtually stood still 
while productivity has thus advanced in rate; that the volume 
of employment has not increased but has declined as productivity 
has been augmented. 

The significance of these interdependent facts is hard to over- 
estimate. Their bearing upon worker attitudes in the individual 
company is probably of great importance as affecting the subtle 
causes of indifferent morale. Their bearing upon general, con- 
sumer and public attitudes toward the total efficiency of the 
current operating economy may well be of even greater im- 
portance. For such facts are almost sure to give rise, at least 
temporarily, to a mood of frustration, misgiving and even 
failure. If in some central and basic way the technological situ- 
ation is creating conditions which elude the ability of managers 
and fiscal authorities so that they are unable to step up produc- 
tion and to supply adequately the purchasing medium to effect 
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its distribution, then the quicker this truth is known and further 
analyzed, the better. 

This book is an important contribution in the direction of this 
fuller diagnosis. 


Union Policies and Industrial Management. By Sumner 
H. Slichter, The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1941, pages xiv, 597. ($3.50.) 


Reviewed by Orpway Teap, Editor, Economic Books, Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


A brief review of this comprehensive volume cannot possibly 
do justice to its scope, balance and statesmanship. Here is a 
much needed record and appraisal of the activities of labor 
unions as they impinge upon the work of industrial manage- 
ment. No student has ever before made so thorough an analysis 
of the relations of the worker to output; and it would have been 
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hard to find a more fair-minded and forward-looking scholar 
to tackle the job. The result is a study of incomparable value 
for students, union officials and most of all for industrialists 
who unfortunately will probably read it least. Professor Slichter 
should do a number of pamphlets at the level of the current 
offerings of the Industrial Relations Section at Princeton on 
how to organize various phases of personnel work. They 
should be addressed to managers; and they should be on such 
topics as “How Management Can Help the Unions Like Time 
Study,” “Management’s Attitude toward the Closed Shop,” 
“How to Strengthen Union-Management Co-operation,” “Eas- 
ing the Introduction of Technological Improvements.” If this 
invaluable research offering could be thus translated into the 
language of management, it could then surely be justified by its 
fruits in its constructive effects on industrial relations policies 
in plants up and down the land. This is a basic book in the 
library of current management literature by one of the most 
wise and sincere friends of the unfolding of industrial de- 
mocracy. 
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Milwaukee—H. K. Von Kaas, Industrial Engineer, 
Globe-Union, Inc. 


New York—J. M. Juran, Manufacturing Engineer, 
Western Electric Company 


Northern New Jersey—Kennetu MacGrats, Factory 
Manager, Eclipse Aviation Corporation * 


Philadelphia—W ater D. Futter, President, The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


Pittsburgh—Harotp B. Maynarp, President, Methods 
Engineering Council 


Toledo—Witt1AM T. SHOEMAKER, Industrial Engineer, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


Twin City—H. E. Stats, Management Consultant 


Washington, D. C—Francis GoopEeLt, Wage and Hour 
Division, United States Department of Labor 


* Member of the national Executive Committee 


Presidents of Chapters 


Baltimore—G. Z. WottaM, Assistant Manager, Radio 
Division, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company 


Boston—Cart H. WItson, Supervisor, Standards De- 
partment, American Optical Company 


Buffalo—V. E, Watters, Assistant General Manager, 
Buffalo Arms Corporation 


Chicago—Bitty E. Goetz, Management Consultant 


Cincinnati—Harry W. Knox, Superintendent, American 
Laundry Machinery Company 


Cleveland—L. W. Wattace, Vice President, The Trundle 
Engineering Company 


Connecticut—Franx Crappock, Training Supervisor, Un- 
employment Compensation Division, State Labor De- 
partment 


Detroit—Lawrence E. Quinn, Personnel Manager, 
King-Seeley Corporation 


Kansas D. Situ, /ndustrial Engineer, 
Procter & Gamble Company 


Los Angeles—C. T. Grtt1am, Management Consultant 


Milwaukee—Erwin BrinkMANn, Industrial Engineer, 
Line Material Company 


New York—J. M. Juran, Manufacturing Engineer, 
Western Electric Company 


Northern New Jersey—D. A. Linpsay, Supervisor of 
Planning Department, Gould & Eberhardt 


Philadelphia—Ricuarp S. MacKenzie, Industrial En- 
gineer, The Atlantic Refining Company 


Pittsburgh—R. J. Ew1nc, Production Planning Engineer, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 


San B. Lyman, Assistant, Re- 
search Department, San Francisco Employers Council 


Toledo—C. W. Apams, Planning Manager, Electric Auto 
Lite Company 


Twin City—R. K. Humpurey, Executive Secretary, Re- 
tail Employee Relations Commission 


Washington, D. C.—MarsHALL E. Dimock, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice 


Past Presidents 


Orpway Teap, Editor of Economic Books, Harper & 
Brothers, New York. (1936-37) 


Wiii1aM H. Gesett, Vice President, Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New Jersey. (1937-39) * 


Executive Secretary 
Evetyn Bucktey, 29 West Thirty-Ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Society for the Advancement of Management 


WHAT IT IS 


The Society for the Advancement of Management is 
a merger of the Taylor Society, Inc., founded in 1912, 
and The Society of Industrial Engineers, Inc., founded 
in 1917. It was formed in February, 1936, to unite the 
activities of both organizations. Both societies from the 
beginning had approximately the same aims and purposes 
although their emphasis and forms of organization dif- 
fered. In order to avoid duplication of effort and to 
strengthen and extend activities, both societies voted to 
combine the memberships and resources into a new so- 
ciety under the present name. 


The Society functions both through its national office 
and through local chapters and student branches in cities 
and universities in the United States and abroad. 


The central office, through the national Board of Di- 
rectors, is responsible for the determination and execu- 
tion of major policies. It publishes a quarterly, AD- 
VANCED MANAGEMENT, a News Letter, and sup- 
plementary publications from time to time; conducts 
annual and spring conferences ; and its facilities are avail- 


able for information service, employment service, library, 
and assistance to local chapters. 


The local chapters and student branches enjoy sub- 
stantial autonomy in their organization and conduct. 
They serve members through their frequent educational 
meetings, intensive training courses, and through the 
professional contacts they afford for acquaintance with 
other members. Membership in the national organiza- 
tion carries with it the privilege of affiliation with a local 
group. 


The Society includes in its membership persons hold- 
ing positions in practically every phase of management. 
Among the members will be found Directors, Presidents, 
Sales Managers, Comptrollers, Factory Managers, Pur- 
chasing Agents, Economists, Statisticians, Engineers, 
Production Managers, Industrial Engineers, Personnel 
Managers, Methods Men, Social Workers, those engaged 
in directing various governmental establishments, Re- 
search Workers, Professors, Students, Department 
Heads. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The major activities of the Society are carried on un- 
der the four divisions outlined below: 


Meetings: The annual conference of the national society 
provides a forum for distinguished contributions related 
to recent management thought and advances in manage- 
ment experience. 


Regional conferences are held to supplement and re- 
enforce the annual conference. 


The meetings of local chapters and of student 
branches supply a more intimate interchange of local ex- 
perience in new management developments. 


Publications: The Society publishes ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT which constitutes by common consent 
one of the most important reference sources of new man- 
agement material available in this country in periodical 
form. 


News Letters and supplementary publications keep 
members informed of society activities and current de- 
velopments. 


Committee Work: The Society aims to promote study 
in fields related to specialized management functions. The 
membership of committees is selected from the entire 
membership with a view to focusing outstanding creative 
contributions which are subsequently publicized. In the 
local field the chapters undertake researches and reports 
into problems of special interest. 


Information and Employment Service: The files and 
library of the Society at the national headquarters contain 
much historical and useful information which is available 
to members. The Society keeps in contact with other 
scientific organizations and with other management 
groups in all parts of the world through an exchange of 
publications. 


The Society keeps on file a record of positions and 
personnel available and aims to establish contacts of 
mutual benefit to employers and employes. 


The Society aids students of management by ar- 
ranging for plant inspection trips and helping with the 
securing of prominent speakers. 


PURPOSES 


The purposes of this Society are, through research, 
discussion, publication and other appropriate means: 


1. To forward the elimination of waste and the de- 
velopment of efficiency through the study and application 
of scientific principles and methods of management. 


2. To bring about a better understanding of the mu- 
tual interests of government, management, investors, la- 
bor and the public in improved management. 


3. To provide means whereby executives, engineers, 
teachers, public officials and others concerned, who apply 
scientific methods to management problems, may promote 
this common interest. 


4. To inspire in labor, manager and employer a con- 
stant adherence to the highest ethical conception of in- 
dividual and collective social responsibility. 
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